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FOLK-LORE. 

.—Every schoolboy remembers how 
Normandy, as he leapt on shore at 
Pevensey, stumble and fell to the ground, and 
how his presence of mind, in crying aloud that he 
had thus taken possession of the country, turned 
to his advantage an omen which had at first called 
forth a murmur 
troops. It may, 


MOLIN 


William of 


however, be less generally known 


that the accident which happened to William was 
. sorely : 


onsidered of ili presage before the 


Normans set foot on ec wr before their 


centuries 


ancestors had left 
their France. The 
of which we little 
peen handed down 
° may, indeed, be a 
o assert, with Alexande: 


abode in the ile plains of 


, like many other 


rhetorical exa 
wb Alexandro 
siones ¢ ver ominis fuisse, 


men ped 
nti et prodigii mali, vulgo proditum est’ 
but there is no difficulty in tracing it 
1l palmy days of Rome. 
found a place 


porte 


in no less serious a 


liny’s Vatu al Lliste i Eece ful- 


lium Dierv 


» Alexandro, Gen 


| destitit, turbat 
(rim | primum lacinia obhesit 


| Cesa 


Tiberius Graecchus, as 


| Antigonus on the 


of dismay from his superstitious | ” 


omes to take up | 


trys existed, “ Offen- | 


as tur back | 


A refe- | 


gurum monitus, oraculorun 

priedicta, parva dictu, 
sternutamenta et offensiones pedum.”t 

whom the bump of veneration was not largely 
developed, and who laughed at a 


atque etiam 


good many 
things which he, as an augur, ought to have re- 
spected, also makes mention of stumbling as one 
of the omens at which weak minds were terrified 
fe does not fail to let us know his own opi 

on the matter. It is after enumerating a n 

of such signs and that he 
climax to the absurdity, “qui si suscipiamus, 
pedis offensio nobis, et abruptio corrigis, et ster- 
nutamenta erunt observanda,” The Empet 
Nero, it appears, was not so strong-minded. 
expedition which he undertook against Alexan 
was brought to a premature and abrupt close | 
an accident of Our authority i 


1) 
presages 


this kind. 


| tonius :— 


‘ Peregrinationes duas omnino suscepit, Alexandrinam 
et Achaicam: sed Alexandrina ipso profectioniz die 
is simul religione ac periculo. Nam 
mplis in Vestz resedisset, consurge 

i leinde tant: lis r 
re non posset.”—C. Suetonii Tranquilli, .Y 
“evo Claudius Corsar, 


circuitis te 
ts 


ut dispi 


Tt must, however, be admitted as an extenuating 
ince in favour of the superstitious of those 
at no William the Conqueror had shown 
lacy of their omen, and proved 
no greater danger in stumbling t 
if bruising one’s toe or soiling one’s hand 
fall. There were, on the contrary, C3 
he was eoing 
house on the day of his death, “stum 
the threshold with suc h violence that he bro! 
nail of his great toe, so that blood gus] 
his shoe.”$ <A similar accident 
morning of the I 
* As he was going out of the door of his tent. , 
o that he fell 


enough of great misfortunes presaged bya stu 


stun 


battle 


some accident or other he stumbled, 
flat upon the ground, and bruised himself very 
this he, as well took for 
cury.”|| A few hours later “ he was with a 
torm of arrows, darts, and javelins born 
dead upon the earth.” Crassus and his son re- 
a similar warning of the fate which awaited 
they were on their way to encounter ¢] 
As they were going out of thet 
young Crassus stumbled ar 


as others, 
ro 


au 


aown 


Hie .polis, 


3 
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S. VIII. Serr. 15, 


father fell ipon hu The 
battle of Balissus ; the other treacherously murdered 
a short time after by those to whom he surre ndered 
after his defeat. 

The poets have not failed to make use 
rhetorical figure which superstition and 
afforded them. Myrrha, on her way to Cinyras’s 
chamber, stt omg d thrice, deierred by 
the omen from an unnatural and fatal crime : 


of the 


but was not 


“Ter pedis offensi signo est re 

Ovid, Meta» 

Protesilaus stumbled as he 
to conduct his Thessalian 

Troy. Laodamia 

for the fate of her 

“Cum foribus velles a 

Pes tuus 0 ffenso 

Ut vidi, 


452. 
his father’s house 


or phoses, lib 


left 


lover :— 


Trojam exire paternis, 
ne signa dedit. 
ingemui.” Ovid, Leroide 
Her fears were not vain. Protesil us was the first 
victim that fell beneath Hector’s blows. 


Lastly, to conclude with a q 


s, xiii. $7. 


1otation from one 


of the sweetest and most elegant of Tibullus’s 
elegies, the poet recalls the omen with dread j 
his verses to Messala, who had departed for Afri 
whilst his friend lay sick at Coreyra 

“© quoties ingressus iter, mihi tristia dixi 


Offensum in porta signa dedisse pedem 
Lib. i. ele; 


L. Banné. 


WITCHES AND WITCHCRAFT. 


From the Al ridg. of A oy Parl rnd Conven. 
of —_ d. 1707, of Sir James Stewart, “ Her 
M.’s Advocate,” I quote the import of the only 
roy mn the oo Md of witchcraft. It appears to 
corroborate (with regard to Scotland also) Mr. 


Pike’s opinion that in the so-called witchcraft of 
the sixteenth century there was a large proportion 
of known imposture :— 

“That no man use any manner of Witchcraft, Sorcery, 
or Necromancy, nor give themselves out to any such 
Craft there through abusing dh People 
Man seek any Help », or Re sponse, or Co 
such Users or Abusers und - 


ynsolation, at any 
in of * Des ath, to be execute 


by any eg ge thereto havi power.”"—( Mary, 
par. 9, cap. ¢ 
A. Frerovssoy, Lieut.-Col. 
United Service Club, E dinburgh, 
In the following details of prosecutions for 


witchcraft, of a later date, the places left blank are 
hiati, probably from the original MS. being ille- 
gible ; those with dashes are intentional blanks, 
left so by Henry Flockart, of Annicroich. As 


Ekwyrwy yao Tov ipod, | 
kara rag midac 6 veaving Koaocog, tit tx abry 
ov & Bbrepoc.—Id., Life of Cra 1h | 


in the 


uslaté ns text are from Plutarch’s Lives 


ands, London 


one was slain at the 


history | 


warriors to the siege of | 
marked the omen and trembled | 


And that no | 


each dash represents a word it may be guessed at 
| Gibson Craig is on the property of the 
| Coventry, of Devonshaw, 
| original MS. was found. 


late John 
among whose papers the 
The date is ex: uctly as in 


| the MS. 

‘Proceedings against Agnes Murie, In Iweller in 
| Kilduff, Bessie Henderson, Indweller in Pitfar, and 
Isabel Rutherford, in Crook of Devon. 


‘Ye all three are Indyht and accusit Forasmuckle as 
by the Divine law of Almighty God put down in his 
sacred word, especially in the 18 chap. of Deut. and 2 


chap. of Levit., made against the users and practisers of 
| witchcraft, sorcery, charming, soothsaying, and against 
| the seekers of whilk or responses of them, and in ¢] 
22 chap of Exodus, the 18 verse, ‘Thou shalt not 
witch to live. Threatening and denouncing to 


mitters of such devilish practices the punishment 

h, according to the whilk law of Almizhty God, itis 

statute and ordained by divers of the Parliar rent of this 

Kingdom, specially by the 73d Act of the Par 

our Sovereign Lord’s Great Grandmother, 
of good memory. 

| “It is statute that no manner of person or persons, 
whatsomever estate, degree, or condition the 
sume nor take upon hand at any time 
or practise any manner of witchicr .ft, 
man ‘ie, nor give themselves fi rth to have any craf 

| knowledge thereof, thereby to abuse the } people rather 


ament of 


(Jueen Mary 


that no person seek any help, ransome, or consultation 
of any such abusers foresaid or users of sorcerie, wit 
craft, or necromancie, under the pain and puni 


f death, als well against the users — ibuse 
help, response, or consul AS 
the said law of Almig chty God and Acts of Pa ul ent 
more is contained. Notwithstanding thereof 
the said Ag Murie for evil and sinful ends hay 
| received instructions and Devilish informations f 


nes 


Devil, your covenanted Master, how to pra 

in execution that Devilish trade of witel 
| soreerie. Lykeas for clearing your said sorcerie and 
jw ite heraft that ye being coming from the Crook near 
| about Martinmas last, 1601, Sathan did appear to you 


being ona Mc | da , and “a ] 


| the b ack of Hillhead yards, 


toy ‘Will you be my servant, and I will g 
| much silver as will buy you as many corn as 
vu before Lammas!’ which you granted. 


i sired you to renounce and forsake your b 
| ve did; and he gave to you a new na! 

Pepira, whilk yourself did freely confess 
the same time Sathan had ——— at the f 
Knowe at the back of the yards of | 
not whether his body was hot or col 
also freely confess that ye was at 
Sathan at Gibson Craig at Andr 
| there was with you whom ye knew R 
the Crook of Devon and his spouse, 
Gartquheneane, Margaret Duncan in Broome 
Parish of Dollar, and Agnes Allene in the ¢ 


‘ onl like ways at 
- - 


the 


Wsmass ia 


Devon, whilk ye freely confessed and promisé 

fess and detect some others. This ye did bef ) 
Alexander Ireland, Minister, and Mr. Robert Alexander, 
| Baillie, and thereafter being interrogated by the said 
| Minister what was the reason that hindered you tod 

the same pre sently, ye desired the said Mr. Lobert 


| Alexander to lay his hand upon your heart to find 
the lump troubled you, and to put his hand behin 
back and he would find als much trouble you t 
| Likeways ye confessed that Sathan desired you to 0 


the “of the moss betwixt the we shers ond Halt Aw 
and ye would get some women there that would go wit! 
you to Gibson Craig. This he desired you to «0 


Henry 
rn: th 
tyred en 


again H 


the meir 
died, an 


4 
Wednes 
jo. Ye 
the fore 
Dur an 
tt i 
named | 
ye saw 
ther 
er coat 
rachan { 
tothe I 
head of ( 
you 3aw 
ivke 
tue Sami 
Alexand 
© Like 
that Ag 
und that 
and that 
years 
guilty a 
Minister 
M 
| syth, M 
| School 
“And 
ing of T 
fesst the 
mark in 
B ckeburg, ‘sermany. “Sy 
Henry 
Murie 
for 
said Agr 
Agnes 
ye said, 
un snuff, 
serve 
ways in the st 
vam there w 
ance 
lid 
— more ve 
A that said to J 
son in 
‘ul suce 
tton in the day 
n the coming | 
vst the 
fourteen 
the said 
it Newt 
remedy 
told him 
snuff ove 
and acct 
in Gelvi 
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and ther 
that ¢ 
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reafter, whilk freely ye p romise l to 
that ve came to the foresaid P lace at 
snd that Robert Wilson, Agnes Pitten- 
ne in Cruik of Devon, Margaret 
Avnes Brugh in Gooselands, wer 

e when ye came, and that the fore- 
go with you to Gibson Craig, where 
men with black heads, and Sathan with 
m, and that ye saw there the said Gilles Hutton with 

er coat about her head, and Margaret Duncan with a 
rachan grey plaid about her, and that ye came altogether 
t » Powmiln back again, leaving the Devil at the 
head of Gibson Craig with the three women with the black 
us, and likeways at your returning from the meeting 

1 saw Robert Wilson sitting at Robert Whyte’s fauld 

about him, that 3 yu had 

now upon you, this ye freely 


if the Mini and Mi R 


Wednesday next the 
Ye confess¢ 


sways upon the 28th Nov., 1661, ye confessed 


n nh at the new Mill of Glendevon were 
ruilty of sorcerie and witchcraft a3 ye yourself were, 

t n, termed the Nun, was a great one, 
been taken and burned seven 
Janet Paton in Kilduff was also 
This you did confess before the 
tobert Alexander, and Mr. James For- 
of Muckart, and Mr. William Hutton, 


keways ye confessed that ye was at the meet- 
Ils with the rest; and Lykeways ye con 
t time the Devil had —— he gave you the 
r craig. 
ittays given in bi Janet Millar, spouse to 
n in = 1igton, against the said Agnes 
e suid Agnes Murie are indited and accused 
iing to Henry i lerson, he being coming from 
r, and Janet Millar, his spouse, and the 
being in company with them: ye the said 
the said Henry, my Bearland would have 
lhe laid a loak lyme upon it as ye did 
and the said Henry said it nee led non *, and 
} ik it matters m pat with me and get 
ways ye said, I would he had sown my 
wn ina RA holl in Kilduff, as also 
r before and divers times since ye said that 
r one that angered you but you got your 
hem: and having gotten an snuff, the said 
would go and turn the oxen out of the 
m: the said Janet Millar said to the said Henry, ye are 
} e will go turn them; ye said, : 
another snuff, for Devil an pickl 


, Servant to the said Henry, shuik 
enough yesterday, but he would not do it 

day, and immediately after he got the said snuff 
coming to his own house he was stricken speechless and 
power of ane of his sides, and there he conti oo 
eechless,and an year thereafter or thereby 
the said Henry and his spouse went to ane Robert Smail 


at Newtyll , hearing that he was ane man of ski!!, to seek | 
t his distress, and after the said Henry had | 


of his disease, he answered he liked 

Ye the said Agnes are lykeways indited 
coming to Robert Futt to Adam Keltie’s 
in Gelvin, and speiring at the said Robert Futt when he 
ween tel ir cattle in the storm in February last 1662, 
: ne thereafter the said Adam Keltie had ane grey meir 

tat took an shaking and an great sickness, and when 
he meir began to mend one of his master’s best ewes 
lied, and when the meir was well one of his plow oxen 


the 


| 


in Peatrig and Janet Paton, spouse | 


likeness of a man with a blue bonnet and gi 


fesst that his body was cold ——: this ye did fre¢ 


ud upon the morn thereafter ye | 


grew sick upon the last 
to Wednesday th 
another ewe died. 


ay of February and continued 
l when he began to mend 


ereutte 


f the said Isabel Ruther- 
Rutherford are indyted and 
me of witchcraft, ve confessed 
ye had been long a witch as ve had been an charmer, as 
also ye confessed that ye waa affrayed when ye first saw 
Sathan, ilso ye c 1 that at his first appearing to 
you he desired ye to be his servant, whilk ye willin gly 
condescended unto. Likeways ye confest that ye re- 
nounced your baptism and immediately Sathan gave you 
an mark, and declared that Sathan was in likeness of 
man with grey clothes and ane blue bonnet having ane 
beard, as also ye confest that when ye got the mark it 
was painful two or three days. Likeways ve confest 
that the Devil gave vou a name calling you Viceroy and 
that his name was Samuel. Likeways ye confest that 
Sathan appeared to y before your own dcor and 
lesired you to keep the meeting at Gibson’s Craig, whilk 
ye promised to do. This he told you two or three weeks 
before the meeting, and you confessed when ye came to 
the app inted place and meeting the Devil said unto 
you, ‘What now are ye come.’ He appearing in the 
y clothes. 
Likeways ye confesst that ye was at ane meeting at Tarf- 
hills where Sathan took you by the hand and said, Wel 
come Isabel, and that his hand was cold, and in the 
glomeing before the said meeting the Devil appeared to 
you at the loning betwixt John Livingstone’s and John 
Marshall’s and desired you to be present at the said 
meeting, whilk ye promised to do. This ye confeast in 
presence of Mr. Alexander Ireland, Minister, and Mr. 
James F\ reyth, Minister at Muckart; John Morse, at 
Liveland: Mr. Robert Alexander, Baillie, Tulleboll ; 
Robert Livingstone, of Cruik Miln ; and Mr. Hutton, 
Schoolmaster. Likeways ve did confess that Sathan had 
—— at the east side of John Livingstone’s yard, and con- 
ely con- 
fess in presence of Mr. Robert Alexander, Baillie; Wm. 
Dempster, in Bankhead; Robert Mailer, in the Cruik of 
Devon: and Wm. Hutton, schoolmaster.” 


J. R. Hate. 


“ The confession and dittays « 
ford. Ye the said l 


accused of the sim ar 


} 


Blairhill, Dollar. 
(T 


THE “FIFTH NOBILITY ” ROLL OF ARMS. 
The copy of the last nobility roll in Mr. Hoven- 
den’s possession isin wn unfinished state. Whether 
or no the original was also incomplete, and whether 
there were other rolls of like nature which Sir 
Edward Dering did not or had not time to tran- 
scribe, are questions that of course cannot now be 
determined. The “ Fifth Nob lity Roll relates 
toa Parliament summoned by writ March 
1309, to meet at Westminster on April 27 ensuing 
Parliamentary Writs, vol. ii, part 2, p. 25), and 
does not include the last five barons recorded in 
said writ, namely, John de Insula Vecta, Amaricus 
de St. Amand, Henry de lo Monte, Robert de 
Ufford, and Nicholas de Pointz. Otherwise it 
agrees with the writ, except so far as regards the 
omission of one name between Ralph Fitz William 
No. 45) and Wi am la Zouch (No. 46), i.e. Alan 
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NOTES 


re le to in tl I ne by the letters 

A, B, ¢ D. 
A Pat [ENT ESTM'STER, 
2” Bp. 2 
i lare, E. G t Hartf [No arms 

t lat D.,2 

a n. Lacy, E. of Linc.’ [Or, a lion ramp. pur 

Plantagen't, E. of Gu. three 
lions pas gardant in pale or, and a label of three 
pendants each charged three fl eurs de. -lisor. B., &] 

Warren, E. Surrey (Chequy or and az 


Heref. et Essex.” [Az.a 


two cotises and six lions ra 


* Humfrey 
inter 


Jjohun, E. 


nl arg 


mp. or. C6 


Beauchamp, E. Warw.” [Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
gu. a fess inter six cross crosslets or; 2 and 3, chequy or 
and z.,achevronerm. A., 3.] 

‘Edm. fitz Allen, E. Arundell.” | Gu. a lion ramp. 

r. 

8. “ Rob. Vere, E. of Oxford.” [Quarterly gu. and or, 
in first quarter a mullet arg 5. | 

9 b. Vmfreuile, E. Angwish.” Gu efoil 


cross crosslets fit« hy 
‘Hen. of Lancaster, B. of M 
gardant in pale or, : 
Hugh le Spencer, B.” [Quarterly arg. and gu., 
and third a fret or, and over all a baston 


passant 
the second 


12. “ Hen. Perey, B. of Topeliff.” [Or, a lion ramp. 


13. “Jo. de Hastings, B. of 
maunch gu. B., 23 

14. “‘ Rog' Mortimer, B. of Wigmore.” 
six or and az.,an inescutcheon arg., 
t th ree pales inter two gyrons of the second. B., 


Abergueny.” Or, a 


Barr of 
and on a chief of the 


3. VIII 


* Hugh Courtney, B.” Or, three roundles y 
1 label of three pendants az. B., 6¥ ] 
“Jo, Mowbray, B. of Axholme.” [Gu 4 
ramp.arg. A., 10 
‘ Wormgay.” [Az. 
ustie fantl 


of six or and gu. 
6. “Jo. fitz Roger, I 

and | gu., a baston sa. A., 17.] 
“ Rich. Gray, 

and az. A., 50. 
8. “Jo. de Son iory 


at ] 


[Barry of 


‘Jo. de Gray, B. of Wi 1 Barry ‘ 
and a arg., a label of three pendants gu 
40, Jo, de Orby,} B. of Dall Gu. tw 
sant arg. and a f : pendants or. 

Tho. juy gu. and 

erm. 
12. * Marm. Tweng, B. of Kilton.” Gu. 3 

| inter three popinjays 

» “Archer fitz Henry, B Erm. on a 


three lions ramp. or. 
44. “ Raffe Gorgis, B.” Lozengy or and az 
Raffe fitz Willm, B. 

six arg. and az., three chaplets gu 
45. “ Will. le Zouch, B. of 

tricked here nor given b 


Ciraistock.” [Bay 
A., 12.] 
le Richard.” 


fore. 


AND QUE RIES. (5! 8. VIL. 15, 


and 


*Tho. furniuall, B. of Sheffeld.” [Arg. a bend 
inter six martlets cu. A., 1i.] 
48. “* Will. Brase, B. of Gower.” [Az. crusilly titchy 


anda lion ramp. or, A.,4 


‘Hugh Vere, B. of Swanscamps.” [Quarterly gu. | “Pet' Mavley, Bar. of Mulgraue.” [0r, a 
or, in the first quarter a mullet arg., « bordure en- | B., 41. 
iled sa. C., 42.] | “Jo. Beauchamp, B. of Hach.” [Vair 
16. “ Robert Clifford, B. of Appleby.” [Chequy or and | form). A., 43.] 


fess gu. C.,19 
17. “ Will. de Camuile, B.” 
in pale arg. A., 29 

18, ‘ ‘ Moris Barkley, B. of 
patce and a chevron arg 


[Az. three lions passant | 


Barkley.” (Gu. crusilly 


19, «Theobald de Verd Or, a fret cu. 

20. “Nich. de .Estley, [Arg. a lion ramp. gu. 
charged on the shoulder a cin juefoil or, A., 35.] 

21. “Jo. 8t John, B. of Lageham.” , on a chief 
gu. tw oni pierced or (see A., 44). 

“ Raff Mountherme’, a " » displayed 

beaked and membered 

25. Rob. fitz Water, B. ‘of Woodham.” | Or, a fess 
inter two chevrons gu. A.., 

24. Will. Martin, B. of Camois.” [Arg. two bars gu. 


Leborne, B."’ [Az. six lions ramp. arg. 


© Will, 


26. ** Tho. de Moulton, 
ars gu. A., 51.] 

~ “ Tho. de Moulton, B. of Gillesland.” 
ind gu. 

28. “ Jo. de ferrers, B. 
form) gu. andor. B., &4 


“ Ra.¢ Monhalt, B. of Hawarden.” 


3.0f Egremond.” [ Arg. three 
Chequy or 
of Chartley.” [Vair (ancient 


[Az. a lion 


ramp. arg. B., 16.] 
* Read “of Chirke”; in B., 49, he is described as 
Baron of Penklin 
t * Robert” in the writ, from which correct above 


| 


| 


Draiton.” [Or, thie 
merm, B., 29. 


51. “Ra. Bassett, B. 
mosting in base gu. and a cant 

52. “* Phil. Kyme. B. of Kyme.” 
chevron or. B., 31 | 

13. “ Pagan’ de Tiptoft, B.” [No arms given 
47.) 

54. “ Jo. de . hun, B. of Dunster.” 
gr niled s sa. B., 

‘W Granson, B.” | Paly of six 

eagles displayed or. 
Thorgaton.” Az. 


three 
3. of 
and | a fess ds ancett¢ eor. C. 


27.) 
Willi.” 


57. “Jo. Botetort, B. of Or, a saltire 
crailed Ba. 

58. “Jo. le Strange, B. of Knocking.” [No a 
given at C., 66.) 

59. “ Jo. Sudley, B. of Sudley.” [Or, two bends 
C., 68.] 

60. “ Rog" la Ware, B. of Ifeld: this is y’ 


John la Ware y* next.” Gu. crusilly fitehy and a 
ramp. arg. ; a label of three pendants az.§ 

“Jo. la Ware, 

“Jo. ab Adam, B. of B 
gu. five mullets or. 


euerston.” Arg. ona 


Ordinary, Harl. 


“Orreby” in writ. Jenyns 
} a deux leon 


No. 6589, p. ¢ * John Orby, de goules, 
passants d'argent.” 

: The arms of Roger la Ware were 
illy fitchy and a lion ramp. arg. 


= 


siven at B., 


Gu, crus 


crusilly and ¢ 


[Or, a cross en 


armes of 


Hon 


MS. 


eux 


an 

76. “ Mi 


enyl 
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mau 
4. “Tho. Barkley. B.’ [Gu. crusilly patee and 
chevron arg. A., 52. 
35. “Jo. Lovell, B. of Tichmarsh.” [Barry nebu 
lauering.” [Quarterly or 
Dudley.” [No arms given 
al. 
no 
| 
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ther 
es gu. 
end J 
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ient 
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t D., 
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vy Panell, B. of Ottley.” [Or,a maunch vert. time no railway communication between England and 
| Scotland, a contract was entered into with Messrs. 
. Tregos, B. of Garings.” [Az. two bars | Walker, post-masters, Glasgow, for the conveyance of the 
z and in chief a lion passant or. A., 51 London mornivg and evening papers from Carlisle to 
de Hussey, B Erm. three bars gu. Glasgow, in four stages of twenty-five miles each, by 
lam Eueringh*t B.’ Gu. a lion. ramp. | means of fleet horses. A way-bill, indies uti > precise 
ev minute of starting from each stage, was n to the 
Will. Butler, B. of Wem.” [Gu. a fess chequy ers, who also carried a chronometer watch 
iter six crosses patce fitchy at the foot arg. in a cas l keys of this case wer 
pt at Carlis ow, so that no tauipering 
: Gresley, B ree bends enhanced with the time of eacl ild take place. There 
being a very heavy h quarter of hour's 
Per’ Corbet, B. of Caulx Or, a raven sa, | delay, such an arra as rendered imycrative. 
By this means ar rain from Glasgow to 
e Welles. B Or, « lion ramp., tail forked | Edinburgh every morn ibscribers tot Tual 
in those towns) were put in receipt of the latest possible 
le Cromwell, B. of Tatshall.” [Arg. a chief | news before breakfast, being in this respect twen: four 
lover all al of the subscribers to all the other 

Enga B su. cru y 
s Jancettee 01 A LD was, at et, to 
Thorp, inter six fleurs-d identified with the Free Churci rey, 
|} Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Begg, Dr. Candlish, and | Sir James 
Marsh B rham. i. end Forrest being amo gst its arliest and most vizorous 

| patrons. 

ke le Strange. B arse Mail has passed through several hands. “lessrs 
ila if three pendants gu seems, how- | Hill & Johnston, grain merchants, Glasgow, pur ised 
to he really intended for t it of the next | it from the trustees of Mr. Alison, and ultimately it 
See A., ot became the pi rty of Messrs. Gunn & Cameron, pro- 
vt, “ Nich. Segraue. B. of Stoder.” prietors of the J iG al Advertiser. Its present 
7. “We Latimer, B Corb: Gu. a cross patonce | editor, Dr. Cameron, M.P. for Glasgow, is alse nt- 
75.] proprietor (with Mr. Gunn's family), and is the son ot 
.*3 [Gu. a cross patonce or, and | the late Mr. Cameron, formerly head of the Dublin firm.” 


ae It will be observed that while in my former note 


Will, Or, a fess dancettce 
Mr, Colin Rae-Brown’s claim to have started the 
Walt’ Huntercomb, B.* [Erm. two bars ge- | first penny daily newspaper was fairly conte ted, 


without 


c., 7. | have now the ati faction of record 


P Lancast b. of Grisedale.” Arg. two bars dispute, that gentleman’s honourable conn¢ <ion 
1a canton of Sec ique foil or. 
ler fs PR with the initiation of the first Scottish d paper; 
Valt" fac B a lion rar az. “ ee 
ston gobony wat and that, while his first-named enterprise—the 


i F pars | Bulletin—died in its infancy, the second has 
ef three roundles gu. A., #1.} passed its thirtieth birthday in healthful vigour, 
mulk fitz Warre’, B. of Whittington.” (uarterly | with a reputation for consistency and ability in- 


“ye ers ferior to none of its contemporaries. 

JAMES GREENSTREET. I may also remark that although many Sc ttish 
daily papers bear under their titles an earlier cate 
than the Nort) Bri sh Daily Mail, that date 
vear I contributed (5° 8 am applies to their ¢ stablishment as veeklies : for in- 
an stance. the A/ Journal was established tn 
fst penny dally newspaper bat nly he Lt of August 187 T belo, 
rth British Daily wh did it issue its first daily edition ; a fact hieh 
should be borne in mind by the future historian 
n paper issued norta ol the Tweed :— of the ne wspapet “* 

publication of the North British Daily Mad Ss. TowNSHEND SAYER. 


1E FIRST SCOTTISH DAILY PAPER, 


suggested to Mr. Alison (proprietor of the Netroval Richmond, Surrey 


try 


ay & Co., pul 


), ironmi slasgow, early in 1847, and the 
amt er pub t the Lith of April in that year, 

lin Rae Brot wn, then a partner in the firm of P . 1 
hers, Greenock, undertaking to Sones, Hepraico-PRrovencal. In * Polybib- 
rangements, which ulti-| lion,” Jterue Bibitog apl Universelle, partie 


ut the preliminary a1 
¥ comprised ~ simultaneous publication of the | littéraire, 2 set tome sixieme, p. 91, appears 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh. Mr. G ge ) ne of 
yw a I bur, h. Mr. George Troup a notice of a pan ph let which I 7 ribe lo the 


appointed principal 
am Anderson (aut! 


id Th, of some of the readers of “ N. & 

Nation) an 1 Mr. Robert Somers (afterwards of ‘Tl eut &té injuste, dans un moment o il’on recherche 
Morning Journal There being at this | avec ardeur les div nos anciens dialectes, 

de laisser dans l’oubli les poésies provengales que les 


tnynes Ordinary, Harl. MS. No. 6589, p. 67 Is sraclites du midi de la France chantent dans leurs ceré- 


eley —Gu. three bends arg. wonies religieuses. Parmi ces chants, ont pris 
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sont reé- 
>, on re- 
> le * Chant du cabrit,’ extrait du Sepher Haggadah, 
ou Z du recit qui sert de rituel pour les cérémonies 
de Piques. D’autres chants, connus sous le nom de 
P |, font partic des pricres destinées 
diverses cerémonies du culte ; elles offrent ce caractére 
particulier, qu'elles sont alternativement en 
hébraique et en langue vulgaire ; les vers se suc- 
ecdlent dans les deux idiomes ; en voici un exemple 
Ephtah sephatai berina, 
Canturen deman a dina. 

Ce: pocsies bilingues sont écrites avec les caractéres 
de lalphabet hébreu. Dans l’opuscule que M. E. Sa- 
batier vient de faire paraitre sous ce titre, Chansons | 
he bre } encales des Juifs tadins, reunies et tran- | 
serites par A. Sabatier [Nimes, A. Catélan, 1876, petit | 
in-Svo. de 42 pp.], l’auteur se contente de traduire la 
partie hebraique. Une courte citation prise au hasard : 

I) [le Seigneur] donne ses commandements a mille 
generations 

Carden | 


dans le Contat-Vennissain, et qui se 
pandus dans la Provence et dans 


ecrites 


u ben que vaou soun pezan d'or. | 
(Que la majesté divine réside au milieu de nous ! 


L Jiou sera Leni. | 
Ces chants religieux commencent 4 tomber en désuctude, | 
et le moment n’est pas loin oi ils seront complétement 


oublies ils ne remontent pas d’ailleurs 
reculce; ils datent de la premicre moitic 


éeme siecle 


a une epoque | 
du dixhuiti- | 
ii3 n’en meritent pas mvins l’attention des 
personnes qui Ctudient les dialectes méridionaux.”’ | 
J. Le Bovriturer. 

Cincinnati, U.S. 

FATHER-IN-LAW” ror “ SterraTner.” — I 
have met with several passages which indi ite that 
the word “father-in-law” was formerly used by edu- 
cated persons to express that relationship which is 
now de signated by the term “ste pfathe r.” In the 
last edition of Chitty on Contracts (p. 148) two in- 
stunces of this usage are to be found in the follow- 
ing sentences :—“ A father-in-law is not bound 1 
the common law to maintain his wife's children 1 
former marriage” ; “ And if a father-in-law edu- | 
cate and support his wife’s infant child by a for- 
mer husband, he cannot recover from the child on 
its attaining full age the expenses thereby in- 
curred, unless upon an express promise to repay 
him. Probably Mr. Chitty used the word 
“ father-in-law” in the sense in which it must be 
taken in the above passages because he found it 
£0 applied in the cases to which he referred to 
establish his conclusions, for, on turning to the 
report of an old trial, “C oper Martin,” quote 
by him in support of his statement, the word 
“ father-in-law ” is clearly used for “ stepfather.” 
Counsel in the case argues as follows :—“ Suppos- 
ing a father-in-law is in no event liable to support 
his wife’s children . yet having chosen volun- 
tarily to support them as a gift, he cannot now 
convert the charge into a debt ” (4 East's Reports, 
pp. 81, 82, London, 1804). In his decision in the 
same lawsuit Lord Ellenborough adopts the word 
* father-in-law” in a signification similar to that | 
in which the learned counsel employed it :—“ How- | 
ever that case might be afterwards as between the 


ry 


| other. 


| itself, 


father-in-lar 
the former was bound by the acts of his 
| providing for the children whom he held 
| the world as part of his own family. I trust + 
the readers of “ N, 


will exense the 
i 


| esting character of the passages from wh I} 
endeavoured to show that the word 
law,” and therefore also the wor l “mother 


law,” were formerly used in the re spective sens 
* stepfather” and “ stepmother, 

NICOLA! C. Scnor, J 
Chorlton-cum- Hardy. 


“Foot, root, COME TO scnooL.”—T] 
day I watched some village school chil 
play, and as their game is not among thos 
tioned in Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes of } 
lund, it may be worth while to make a note 
The boys and girls stood in two line 8, facing 
One went to the top of the two lines, a 
be ckoning to another to come up to him r he 
said, * Fool, fool, come to s« hool, and spell me 
lady,” or “a gentleman,” “a horse. 
“a waggon,” or any other word that sugg 
The fool then spelt the word in some y 
that was ludicrously wrong, and this seemed t 
the chief fun in the game. The other then 
al ol, fool, go back to school, and learn to spel 
lady,” and then gave him (or her) a euff wit! 
handkerchief, and the fool had to run the g 
of the two lines of boys and girls. If he answ 
the question by spelling the word correctly, | 
took the questioner’s place ; but it appeared t 
the chief desire of the fool to spell wrongly. 
to be buffeted for his pains, Cutnpert Be 


Jacosite Sevins.—The other day, on turniz 
over some old Mss., I came x ross the follow 
scrap, which is here transcribed ver, ¢f Lit 
sertion in “N,& The prelate referr 
doubtless Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, o/ 


Here Sarum lyes of late as wise, 

And learn’d as Tom a quinus, 

Lorne sleeves he wore, yett was no more 
A Christian, than Socinus. 


Oaths pro and con he swallow'd down, 

Lov'd Gold like any layman, E 
Wrote, preach’d, and pray'd, but yett betray'd 
His Mother Church for mammon. 


of every vice he hada spice, 

Altho’ a learned Prelate, 

He liv'd and Dyed, if not belyed, 

A true dissenting Zealot. 

If such a Soul to Heaven has stule, 
And escap'd Old Satan's clutches, 
We may presume there may be room 
For Marlboro: and his Dutchess.” 


Nottingham. 
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Queries. 
Ve must request correspondents desiring information 
mily matters of only private interest, to affix their 
mes and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
ewers may be addressed to them direct. | 
Pryss, oF CHELTENIAM. In the 
ocel of the parish church of Cheltenham, Glou- 
stershire, the above-named William Prynn was 
‘erred with two, if not more, members of his 
ly: and a flat stone, which covered their 
ins, was visible until the present year. With 
v other stones, more or less worthy of note, it 
s been effectually concealed from view by HT 
vering of concrete and tiling. 
The inscription, which I copied not long since 
th care, reads as follows : 
“Here lyeth y* body of William Prynn, (rent., who 
lenarted this life the 1{"" day of November, An. Dom. 
x), etatis 61. Here also was buried Elizabeth, y 
laughter of William Prynn, Gent. She deceased y* 15' 
lay of November, 1657. Also Anne, who dyed (his 
widow and relict) on y® 20" day of Aug., 1697, aged 69.” 
The parish register for nearly twenty-three 
rs (from July 15, 1653, to June 4, 1676) is 
: forthcoming, and therefore there is not any 
eatry of the burial of Elizabeth Prynn ; but, in 
the fourth volume, there are these brief particulars 
f her father and mother : 
“1880, Nov. 20, Mr. William Prynn.” 
«1697, Aug. 23, Mrs. Ann Pryn, Widow.” 
By some writers this William Prynn, who was 
wa n of consideration in his day, has been 
ngely confounded with his more widely known 
mesake, whose death took place in the year 
1669, and who, as we know, was buried elsewhere, 
weordance with the desire expressed in his 
I am desirous of knowing whether they 
vere relatives, and, if so, in what degree. Is there 
nv full and satisfactory pedigree of the family to 
thich I can refer? Mr. John Goding has given 
idry interesting particulars in his Jistory of 
Chiltenham, but I am rather doubtful with regard 
the strict accuracy of some of them ; and the 
late Mr. Bruce, in the posthumous volume recently 
ssued by the Camden Society, has not supplied 
the required information. Some readers of 
“N.& Q.” may perhaps be able and willing to 
} odu ‘e what I have no doubt would prove accept- 
ble to many besides myself. ABHBA, 
Cheltenham. 


Seycar KuAy, Goverxor or ON THE 
JetuM, IN THE Pans-Ab.— 

‘On Saturday, the 12th (March, 1510), the Sun 
entered Aries. I bestowed upon Sengar Khan, who ad- 
vised this enterprise against Behreh, the government of 
Kushab (40 miles W. from Behreh), and a banner of the 
mountain cow's tail."—Life of Baber, p. 156, by R. M. 
Caldecott. 


Sengar Khan of the above account the person 


ed Sringi Rishi, Horned Monk, who is de- 


scribed in the Mahibhirata as having instigated 
the assassination of Piirikshit, the father of Janame- 
jaya of the Solar Eclips¢ grant, Sunday, April we 


1521? R. R. W. 


Fraycots Mexestrier.—Will some 
one versed in French heraldic bibliography kindly 
tell me the dates of the following works of this 
author? 

Des Preuves de Noblesse par les Armoiries. 

Traité des Recherches Curieuses du Blason. 

Traité de la Pratique des Armoiries des Diverses 
Nations de Europe 

Traité de I'Usage du Blason pour les Diverses Condi- 
tions, 

L’Art du Blason Justific. 

HiRoONDELLE. 


Lreas or Birwixscuam.—Can any of your 
readers give me any information respecting this 
family? As nearly as I can ascertain they were 


| resident in Birmingham about 1750. Some of the 


family, I believe, afterwards removed to White- 


haven. N. L. 


Overatt Fawity.—What is the crest of this 
family ; The arms as borne by the famous Bishop 
Overall are—Or, a cross pattce between four 
annulets gules. W. H. 8S. J. Hore. 
Rottingdean, Brighton. 


Corss.—It is stated in Prof. Stubbs’s 
Constitutional History, i. 328, that during the 
anarchy in Stephen’s re ign “there were in Eng- 
land as many kings—tyrants, rather—as_ there 
were lords of castles ; each had the power of strik- 
ing his own coin, and of exercising, like a king, 
sovereign jurisdiction over his dependents.” Have 
any of these baronial coins been preserved! I 
think not, for I have never seen any or met with 
any account of them. Can any of your readers 
throw light on the subject? If coins were struck 
by members of the baronage, I shall believe, till 
better instructed, that they used the king’s image 
and superscription. 


“H.”—Is it known when the letter / first had 
its present aspirate conferred upon it! All the 
books of the standard authors of the last century 
which I have seen have the indefinite article an 
before the h. J. W. Jd. 


“¢Tue Ixrant’s Linrary,’ London, Printed 
and Sold by John Marshall, No. 4, Aldermary 
Church Yard.”—I have a small box of toy books 
thus entitled. The first book has instead of this, 
“140, Fleet Street, from Aldermary Church-yard.” 
There are sixteen books in the box, and their size 
is 2° in. by 1] in. There are thirty pages in each 
book. Book 2 contains syllables only; the rest of 
the “ library ” are picture-books, with descriptive 
letterpress opposite each print. The type is good 
sized, and the prints—coarse copperplates—are 


= 
e] 
| 
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y of them very pretty I 1 trace my copy | whimpering, ill empere a - 
k for sixty years. With one exception, all | high courage, she, in spite | her pain. ke Martvoro 
‘ in the box, tl ch all are n quite | her word, and sang him ; ng in his own PB ont Lids 

perfeet WwW hen were they published? Are they | as she heard him enter hy . Can any but 18 als 
considered at all rare ? L. C. R. | give the words of this ny CA. Wa The catal 
| tbe Histo 
A Porutar Ipea.—On April 14 last Patrick RipvELLs or Cransroux.—Can some ne { 1741, wit 
Sullivan was charged befor he magistrates [nish me with the pedigree of the Riddells garding ( 
at Sunderland with being drank and disor- | Cranstoun ? They were baronial family, ar may be 
derly. He somewhat astonish: 1 the ivistrates became extinet ir the : e line in thout two cer matefully 
by tl rowing a shilling on the table and demand 1g turies. The ancestor j pposed to have be ) 
that the case should be ad rned. The magis- Ralph or Hugh, a son of Gervase. the first of + Boston | 
trates’ clerk explained that there seemed to be a Roxburghsh re Hiddells It presumed that “ Pat 
popular superstition that, by pitting one shilling | their genealogy was published in some of Bur the Teial 
on the table, a defendant l ce nd to have h | works, but the writer has not fi vl it in any ¢ " F 

se put off. Does this idea ey elsewhere ? tion now in our American libraries, I shall estes 
Everarp Home Conemay, | it a great favour if ime genealogist will s TITCL. 
71, Brecknock Road, N. | me a copy by mail—a written copy. this word 
| I also desire a pedigree he Ridd Lansdow 
A Jaxey.—WI y is young trog called wick-on-Tweed. and of the Riddells of Ney ywners 0 

" jukey ” (query the spelling) in Suttolk ? My in-| Scotland. G. T. Ripper 

formant, a gardener, gave me the follo ving amus- Harrison, Maine, U.S. America. JouN 
ing derivation :—* Oh, sir, we call it a jakey . = ; of *N. 8 
cause we use young frogs as bait to catch the jack | .. ROKATY Fawiny have some 4to. Ms Jd wort] 
wit! 7 Jour Cnet HILL SIKES diaries of Mrs. rokatt, dated at the close of tl Cheer to. 
Chigwell last and the commencement of the present cer is lackin: 


tury. She was evidently onnected, being edition 0 
Tnom 1s ARUNDEI married younvest frequently with “ Pr nee and Princess stus Chertsey 
t Warine, third Baron Arcedekne (ride | Frederick "—the Duke and D ‘hess of Sussex, uny of ¢ 
On hope’ Historic Peery [ presume that he being 


recognized subsequently as Duchess of single ex 
was a member of the Arandels of Trerice or Llan- | verness )—and many others of the peerage, & Heber Ii 
herne, co. Cornwall, but cannot establish his | Her life seems to have been che juered with m 1834). 
identity. Can any corr spondent assist me? troubles ; and as the MSS. contain several per- is now | 


W. D., Pp. sonal details, I should be ging ta know if any 1 priced 


: scendants of the Crokatts are existing, beca Hing 
Br ANE or Brispang, 1x Scotraxp.—James | willing 
if so, and they are desirons to possess the- 
Shaw n of James Shaw, Esq, of Ballygallie . 
Js memoirs, I should be glad to let them have t Park 
Castle, co. Antrim) married (somewhere about the 
year 1650) his cousin Elizabeth Brisbane, and Gower Street. Hera’ 
a ied her name and arms. Are there anv de- raldic co 
scendants of this marriage now living’? Where Lime Trees.—I was visiting Matlock late! me how 
mild I obtain a pedigree of the family ? and saw in the garden of the New Bath Hote! some kir 
GENEALOGIST. that place, an immense lime tree, whose brancl it, of the 
: cover an extent of sixty sé e yards, D ducal « 
readers of “N. & Q.” know he existen early per 
Ancieyt Art.”—In 1847 Messrs, A. Fullarton & | lime trees of a similar or ereater magnitude? 1 its frst } 
published Ancient Art and its Remains. being its 


landlord informed me t! the tree was tl ) 
‘ rd i i me that the t lo we so 
franstition from the German of C. Miiller by | hundred years old E. R. Vyvras. ‘nimals 

John Leitch, Esq. Mr. Leitch, in his preface, in- ; | 


timates the probable appearance of a companion “Tne History of Francis Eugene, Prince of Say Norwic 
and illustrative volume, a translatic n of Miiller | Knight of the Go Iden Fleece, &c.: cont ining te M 
and Oesterley’s Monuments of Ancient Art. Has tary Trans actior s of above Thirty Campaigns made | Tue ¢ 
this second worl ever app ared ) his Serene Highness in Hur italy, Germany, @ Pry 
85 ‘ a P a. ou wee the Low Countries ; and interspersed with other Me find a pe 
I. Srence, M.A. able Events, during a course of more than Fifty Years Charlem 
M inse of Arbuthnott, N, 


By an English Officer, who served under his Highnes i Great / 
the last War with France. Printed in the Year uy with the 


IV. or France. —The following anec- 


| * (unnumbered), 343 pp. 12mo Long B 
dote attaching to his birth is related hy Pere | A book has lately been received by the Bosto " 
Pércfixe. His mother, Jeanne d’Albret, was in- | Public Library thus entitled. No trace of the Lox 
duced by Henri d’ Albret, his grandfather, to pro- | book or its author ean be discovered in any of RUNNTN« 
mise that whilst in labour she would sing him a | bibl ographies belonging to this institution. Tle supply 


song, to prevent, as he put it, her bringing forth a |anthor alludes to his History of John, D ke 0 bonkers 


|... 
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Yarllorough, which History, published in London, 
1755, is in the library of the Boston Atheneum, 
but is also not to be found in any bibliography. 
The catalogue of the London Institution contains 
the History of Prince Eugene, in 2 vols. 12mo., 
i741, without author's name. Any information re- 
arding these two anonymous works, and if they 
may be regarded as rare and valuable, will be 
matefully received. 

James L. Wuiryey, Asst. Super. 
Boston Public Library. 


®Parrick’s Day.”—Who was the author of 
the Trish national air, Patrick's Day ? 
R. W. Connovy. 


Tirctapors.—What is the exact meaning of 
this word as applied to landed proprietors in the 
Lansdown Census of Westmeath’ Were they 
ywners or tenants of the soil ? IDONEA. 


Jous Davies or Hererorp.—Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” help me to the use of a copy of this 
ald worthy’s Wits Bedl wm, where is had Wh ipping 
Cheer to cure the Mad (1617, pp. 192)? This alone 
is lacking to enable me to complete my collective 
edition of the works of Davies of Hereford in the 
Chertsey Worthies’ Library. I cannot find it in 
iny of our public or private libraries. Only a 
single exemplar, that sold at the dispersion of the 
Heber library, has been recorded (1904, pt. i., 
1834). Iam extremely anxious to know where it 
is now preserved. Perhaps some one possessed of 
1 priced Heber sale-catalogue may be able and 
willing to assist in tracing. 

ALEXANDER B, Grosart. 

Park View, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


Heratpic.—Could Arcent or any other he- 
raldic correspondent of “N. & Q.” kindly inform 
me how it happens that so many families have 
some kind of coronet as the base, if I may so term 
it, of their crest, as, ¢.g., a goat’s head out of a 
ducal coronet? Is it adistinction granted at some 
early period to the first bearer? Is it a mark that 
its first bearer received it honoris causé ? Or why 


lo we so frequently see it—all kinds of birds and 
nimals popping their heads out of coronets ? 


Norwich. 


Counts or Vermaxpois.—Where can I 

find « pedigree of the Counts of Vermandois, from 

Charlemagne to Elizabeth, daughter of Hugh the 

Great? Can any correspondent kindly furnish me 

with the line of descent ? C. H. Mayo, 
Long Burton, Sherborne. 


Loxpox Baykers on GoLDSMITHS KEEPING 
RUNNING Casnes.—Can you inform me of, or 
supply me with, any published list of London 
bankers between the well-known one of “ Gold- 


smiths keeping running Cashes,” in the Little Lon- 
don Directory of 1677, and the list in the London 
Directory of 1736? also between the years 1740 
and 1754? The earliest volume of the London 
Directory that I have seen in the British Museum 
is that of 1736, and the next 1754. Such lists 
might have appeared in almanacs. 
F. G. Hitton Price. 
Temple Bar. 


Avutuors or Books WaytEp.— 

A Scriptural Confutation of the Arguments against th 
one Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, pro- 
duced by the Reverend Mr. Lindsey in his late Apology. 
By a Layman. Third edition. Dublin, 1775. 8vo. 

An Inquiry into the Constitution, Government, and 
Practices of the Churches of Christ planted by His 
Apostles ; in Letters from Sin plex to Philophilos. Edin- 
burgh, 1808, 8vo. 

Thoughts on the Scriptural Expectations of the Chiis- 
tian Church. By Basilicus. [Gloucester, 1822.) 8vo. 

Arundines Deve ; or, Poetical Translations on a New 
Principle. By a Scotch Physician. Edinburgh, 1853. 
12mo. 

An Account of the Rise and Progress of the Ne 
Orphan House, Ashley Down, Bristol. London, 1855. 
12mo. 

History against Colenso: Examination of the Wit- 
nesses. By a Barrister. Dublin, 1863. 8vo. 

ABHBA, 

Avtuors orf Quotations WaNTED.— 

“ To see those eyes I prize above mine own 

Dart favours on another, 

And those sweet lips (yielding immortal nectar 

Be gently press’d by any but myself— 

Think, think, Francesca, what a cursed thing 

It were beyond expression B 
“Immortal Hero, all thy foes o'ercome, 

For ever reign the rival of Tom Thumb.” 

“T do not blame thee (thus the king replied) ; 
But if my looks did with my words agree, 
Why then I should be trusted, not defied. 

And you from all disquietude set free.” 
“ Work without,” &c. 
**No man can gather,” Xc. 
Inquirer 
“ Hood an ass with reverend purple, 
So you can hide his two ambitious ears, 
And he shall pass for a cathedral doctor.” 
** The broad-breasted rock 
Glasses his rugged forehead in the sea.” 

“ Go thy ways ; I did not think to have shed one tear 
for thee, but thou hast made me water my plants spite 
of my heart.” H. A. KENNEDY. 


Replies. 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEMS OF ENGLAND 
AND PRUSSIA. 
(5% §. viii. 168.) 

Carry asks me to say “ whether Dr. John Bull 
copied from the Prussians, or whether the Prussians 
annexed Dr. John Bull.” The history of the Ger- 
man national anthem, Heil dir im Siegerkran=, was 
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copied into the Musical World from the Neuer | the key of & was sent tohim. [ havea transcript 
Berliner Musik-citung on Feb, 29, 1868, of that version in his handwriting before me. 
“ None of our readers,” says the Berlin editor, “are J he national <a for the stu ints were two— 
probably ignorant that neither the music nor the text | / vue kk Roy and When the King enjoys his « 
belongs to us, but that both are of foreign origin. We | again. These are included in my collection of 
may, perhaps, mention that the tune is taken from the | Popular Music of the Olden Ti me. 
English God save the K . composed by Henry Carey. , 
~ 4 to of hi their adoption. The onls passage tha I have seen 
schen Wissenschaft (Leipzig. 1863). But the text, also, was | Which could be construed into “ singing” God ea 
not originally German, having been written by a Danish | th: King is negatived by the direction to sing 
subject for his king. Christian. It is first to be found the ballad “to the tune of Tire 1, Row.” When 
inthe Flexshurger Wochenhlatt for the year 1790 asa 
‘song’ in eight strophes, ‘to be sung by Danish subjects 
on the birthday of their king,’ its author being Heinrich 
Harries, then editor of the paper. Cut down to five 
strophes, it was publi-hed some years afterwards (if I 
am not mistaken) in the Spenersche Zeitung as a ‘ Ber- 
liner Volksgesang,’ arranged by Schuamachier, a native 
of H iIstein, and gradually became more and more widely See more in Popular Music, p. 430, 
diffused. Thus, therefore, an English melody and 
a Danish song—the-e constitute our so-called national A third tune was employed for the laudation of 
anthem ! It is yenerally accepted as the national | James IL, called King James's Jig. but still n 
anthem, and not in Prussia alone, for most of the states | God sar: the King. Thus, after the Duke of Mon- 
belonging to the (old) Bund have also appropriated it.” 


With many 
quotations from contemporary writers to prove 


Charles If. was proclaimed king, a ballad was 
written upon the event, which has the following 
burden or chorus : 
** Then let us sing, boyes, 
Gol save the King, boyes, 
Dritk a good health, and sing Wire le Roy.” 


mouth’s rebellion had been suppressed, James 
Dr. John Bull was the author of a God sare the made a progress through the we st of England, and 
King, but not of the one adopted by the nation. the ever-ready ballad writer celebrated it in The 
Dr. Bull’s is on four notes, intended to represent iW estern Tri mph 3 or, the Koyal Progress oF our 
the four words, “God save the King.” as rung upon (rracious A tig James IT. into the W est of Eng- 
the church bells to the popular exclamation. That | 
is the oldest kind of “God save the King,” it being “Our gracious King, where e’er he came, 
derived from the Old Testament. When Solomon, rt bring 
Adonijah, and other kings were proclaimed with all poms Vive le Rov. ’ as 
the sound of a trumpet, the people said, “God | , Bo the tune of King Diceshe Milian A copy of 
save the King.” Dr. John Bull’s God save the this is in the Pepvs adios of ballads os 246; 
King is printed in Dr. Kitchener's Loyal and The earliest oe of the words and music of ut 
National Songs of England. A claim has been God the King in ‘Boron 
set up for Dr. Bull to the authorship of the national Situmees tn which Henry sa was a COD- 
anthem upon the strength of an “ayre” in a Dutch tetbater, fe le a ued pate the title-pa e, and, 28 
manuscript of his compositions. The rhythm of Carey died in 1743 by hie own hand. the public 
the “ayre” suits our words, but the tunes are not thon “of Anglicana 
the same. It would have been gratifying to us all before 1745. when this song, hymn. or anthem 
to have been able to trace back our national anthem "enaenet oats Fler throu a the Tel ell on of that 
to the typical John Bull, but it cannot be done rma, ceive the cstoinel copy were “Cod 
without the help of imagination. There is not a King” which wan ts 
trace of Gud save th King as the national anthem « God onnte great Geore ym King” in 1745. 
before the reign of George If. Dr. Bull's manu- The authorshi ) wan dead for Henry Carey by 
resemblance of the “ ayre” somewhat greater. e idence has 
added three sharps at the signature—to the nd whi 
even if the eye could fail to note the much darker 


Wa. Carre. 
> Strafford Lodge, Oatlands Park, Surrey. 

colour of the ink, under the varnish with which ~ 

he had then covered the page. I had the advan- 


tage of having known the manuscript before it PRESBYTERIANISM IN ExGuanp (5™ 8. viii, 47.) 
passed into his possession. Having been consulted I think Mr. Barxey will find that this county— 


as to its value, the manuscript was left with me to | Pembrokeshire—was one of the chief centres of 
exumine its contents, and I was too ardent a col- | Presbyterianism at the period he mentions. The 
lector of old English tunes to fail to do so. I ex- | second civil war was a coalition between the Pres- 
posed the garbling of the Bull manuscript in 1856, | byterian party and the Royalists against the In- 
after which it was withdrawn from inspection, and | dependents. This bedlum in bello was crashed 

out of Wales by Oliver Cromwell in person a 


remains so to this day. Even the late Dr. Rim- nse 
bault was not allowed to see it, and a fulse opy in Pembroke, which stronghold was taken by him on 
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1648, after a six ; 
Poyer, the Presbyterian mayor, together wit] 
Mav r-General L inghame, we reamong the pi isoners 
Poyer was a self-made man, and the leading spirit 
mong Pembrokeshire Parliamentarians. 
L nghame, of St. Bride's, in this county, Was a man 
of good birth, a protégé of the Devereux family, 
His uncle, Sir Gelly Meyrick, was an old comrade 
of Robert, the second Devereux Earl of Essex, 
having been his friend from the time they played 
as boys at Lamphey Court (near Pembroke) until 
they suffered death together in London—the Earl 
n Tower Hill, the knight at Tyburn. Poyer and 
Langhame had beth greatly distinguished them- 
selves in the first war, having twice freed their 
native county from the Royalists under the popular 
Earl of Carbery, and once recovered it from a more 
experienced soldier, viz., Prince Rupert’s friend, 
the bloodthirsty Colonel Gerard. Pembroke was 
the soul of the Republican movement in West 
Wales, and was aided by the towns of Tenby and 
Haverfordwest, though the latter was but half. 
hearted. With the assistance of these towns, 
Poyer and Langhame completely kept under the 
troops raised by the country squires for the king. 
The Mere. Aulicus, July 20, 1644, says, “He 
Col. Gerard) then advanced into Pembrokeshire, 
he most seditious county of all Wales, or rather 
fall England, for the inhabitants are like English 
corporations—very unlike loyal Welshmen.” The 
use of this difference was, I suspect, chiefly 
Presbyterianism, and the result was so fatal, that 

to this day the county has not recovered the harry- | 
ing it then got, first from one party and then the | 
ther ; scarcely a mansion or even a farm-house 

was left intact, as their ruins still testify. Poyer, 

Langhame, and Powell, the last having been 

taken at Tenby, drew lots for death, and the lot 

fell upon Poyer, who was shot the following year | 
a the Piazza, Covent Garden. With him seems | 
to have died the Presbyterian supremacy in | 
Pembrokeshire ; for though Nonconformists of all 

sorts abound here, Presbyterians are 
tively weak sect. 
Tenby. 


at compara- 
Epwarp Laws, 


In MS. Lans, 64, f. 51, isa very interesting paper 
en the in Northamptonshire, from 
Which I subjoin a short extract, It is endorsed, 
Articles wherewith Ministers of Northam & 
Warwickshires are charged,” &e.; dated “16 July, 
590, 


‘lasses od 


in Northampton : in Mr. Sharpes howase, minister of | 
awesley, and in the S 


7 e Synodes chamber ; and in everie or 
o of them; where the same Decrees or Articles and 
ters have bene published and made knowne to be 
executed, 


“9, It'm, the M 
especiallye doe ass 
hamelye were p'sent at 


inisters in Northampton shire (who | ‘ 


‘se atoresayde Classes) and Mr 
“tone, Minister of Wharton [Warkton], Edwardes | 


weeks’ sieve Col. 


Roland | 


emble them selves at such Classes, and | general,” 


of Courtnoll, Spicer of Cooknoe, Atkins of Higham, 
, | Fletcher of Abington, Larke of Wellingboroughe, Prow- 
| deloe of Weedon, Kinge of Coleworth *, Barebone, and 
| others ; or some of them. 
| “10. It’'m, Mr. Snape declarinze upon a tyme his 
issue of dealinge at Oxforde about the cominge of Mr. 
Favoure the elder ; he declared this or the Ivke forme of 
wordes to no lesse effect : viz. he I ewed, that in their 
Classes w'h they have in this shier of Northampton (as 
they have in moste places of the lande beside 
concluded generallye that, The dumbe 
shoulde be taught to be noe Ministerie at all. 


“11. Item, he the sayde Snape then dec!ared that in 


they have 
Ministerie 


the same Classeis they had agreed upon this poynte ; 
that they shoulde ioyntlye in their severa!l Charges and 
Congregations teach all one kynde of doctrine ten linge 


to the erectinge of the yovernment 
“12. Item, he declared in these or tl 
How suy you (sayde he) if we devise a 
shake of all the Anti-christian yoke and government of 
the Bishopps: and will ioyntlie together erect ti e dis- 
cipline and government all in one day. But peradventure 
it will not be yet this yeare and this halfe.” 
Joun Tayt 


e lyke wordes: 
waye, whereby to 


The following extracts will perhaps be of some 
use to Mr. Barrer in his inquiry on this subject. 
| In a MS. written by Mr. Ralph Thoresby, the 
historian of Leeds, and now in the British Museu 

Birch MSS., No. 4460), “ Memoirs of Elkanah 

Wales, M.A., and Minister of Pudsey,” &e., he 
states that Mr. Wales “ the 2 or 41 
ministers in the West-ryding of Yorkshire who 


was 


readily and willingly subscribed the Windiciw 
Veritatis,” and that 
“this was subscribed 6" April, 1648, the day w® (aceord- 


ing to the ordinance of Parliament) the West-Riding of 
Yorkshire was by y° assistance of the Ministers divided 
into 10 Classical Presbyterys, w'in this holy & aged 
servant of Jesus X, who had already served 6 Apprentice- 
ships in the work of the Gospell, was very serviceable; & 
I have amongst other Fast Sermons one of his own 
writing, preached Dec. 5', 1649, on a day of 
humiliation at Leedes new church, at the setting up 
Church Governm' there, & at the ordination of Mr. Sale, 
as also Exhortations before the sacrament at the same 
Church, & at the Classis there, & at Hunslet, the last of 
was April, "62." 

In the very entertaining volume, The Hise of the 
Od Diss nt, as evemplified in the Life of Oliver 
Heywood, one of the Founder of the Preshyt rian 
Congregations in the County of York, by the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., 1842, Mr. Hunter says, 
pp. 93, 94 :— 

“Though the Presbyterian church was never estab- 
lished as a national measure, and only in Lancashire and 
London was such a church formed as far as a single 
province could go, there were in many parts of the 


solemn 


A Classeis hath bene holden at the Bul] | country during the Commonwealth times associati ms of 
ministers, under the denomination of Classes, for the 
purpose chiefly of ordination. 
voluntary associations, while the ‘ 
rested on the basis of the law of the land. 
voluntary unions was of the ministers in the 


But these were only 
iasses in Lancashire 
One of these 
south parts 
f Yorkshire. They seem, indeed, to have been pretty 

Simeon Rayner, 
Pudsey, near Leeds. 
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Tue First Pusricarion or Gray's “ 
(5 §S. vii. 142, 252, 439, 469. 


ELEGY 


result of previous notes, it is consoling to persuade 
ourselves that Gray’s own quarto pamphlet edition 
was really the first in the field and outran the 
pir: tical magazines which followed hard on the 
‘author's traces. Dodsley’s authorized first edition 
of the Elegy was certainly printed, and in all like- 
lihood published, by February 20, 1751. Then 
followed three publications of the Elegy in three 
in the Magazine of Maya- 
sines for February, 1751, in the London Magazin 


Successive magazines 


Magazines for April, 1751. But, as Mr. Rotre 
has pointed out, the actual issue of these three 
magazines must probably be taken as oceurriny at 
the end of the month whose date they bore. Mr. 
Rore also suspects that the above enumeration 
will not exhaust the list 


of the magazine appearances 
of the Elegy. 


[ am now able to add anothe r pub- 


lication, viz., in the True Briton for March 6 and | 
April 17, 1751, wader the following rather curious | 
| however, at all affect the question of the deriy 


circumstances : The True Briton, » kind of cross 


between a newspaper and magazine, appeared on 
every Wednesday, punctual, I suppose, to its 
printed cate, 
merit or 


It seems to have possessed little 
originality of its own, and mainly 
padded its columns with excerpts from its con- 


temporaries, Five or six pages in each number 
were usually filled with poetry from such sources, | 


And, accordingly, in No. Lt), for Wednesday 
March 6, 1751, between the 


startled by tumbling upon ‘Epitaph, from the 
Magazine of Maga: ines 
‘ Here rests his head upon the lap of earth,’” Xe, 
with no further explanation and no author's name 
added. This would be taken from the Magazin: 
of Magazine 
For the next few numbers of the True Briton we 
hear nothing of Gray or of his poetry. But the 
Prologue to Alfred is given in the interval, the 
Epilogue to Alfred, a Masque, neighbouring 
tl e Elequ in its Magazin of Magazin 3 uppearance, 
But in No. 16 of the Tru Briton, for April 17, 
L751, the whole of the El gi (minus the epitaph 
appears with these lines of preface :-- 
** Poetry. 

“Though the following verses have been printed, yet 
they are so instructive that I shall make no excuse for 
inserting them. 

‘An Elegy written in a Country Church-yard. 
‘The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,’” &c. 
And so on, down to the epitaph, which is quietly 
omitted, with no back-reference to No. 10. or 
attempt to reconnect the severed portions of the 
poem.* The Elegy, as here set forth, ends with 


* The Epitaph and Elegy ia a Church-yard (sic) are 
indexed separately. The former halves a line with the 


Resuming the 


| pumphlet 4to. edition, 1751. 


for March, 1751, and in the Grand Magazine of 


| ditferent ground. 


Pious Sailor, re- | 
quoted from the Student, and the Rural Maid, | 
borrowed from the Westminster Journal, we are | 


vbout a week after that serial’s issue. | 


| qua tingimur adimpleta est. 
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that pretty suppressed stanza, which may be new 
to one or two of your readers :— 
‘* There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 
The red-breast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 
Mason ‘says this stanza was printed “ in 
of the first editions” of the Elegy. It doubtless 
appeared in the Magazine of Magazines version - 
it is already omitted in Dodsley’s authorized second 
(Juery, did it or did 
t not form part of Dodsley’s real first edition / 
J. Leicester Warrey. 
Wuitsexpay (5 §. viii. 2, 55, 134.)—I feel 
obliged to J.S. for calling my attention to the 
question of the identity of Whitsunday with the 
medieval Dominica in Alhis. I have re- 
considered the subject, and have carefully 
examined all the authorities within my reach, fron 
which I have arrived at the conclusion that 
identity cannot be maintained. This does not. 
tion of Whitsunday, which stands upon entirely 
Both Sundays took their names 
from the white garments used by the neophytes 
on the administration of the rite of baptism, but 
in very different ways, as I will proceed to show 
Bingham states (Kee. Antiq., iti. 106, ed. 1834 
“The most celebrated time (for baptis ) Was 
Easter, and next to that Pentecost or Whitsun- 
tide, and Epiphany, the day on which Christ was 
supposed to be baptized.” This is confirmed by 
reference to several of the fathers: Ciregory 
Nazianzen, x1., De Bapt., p. 654 ; Hieron., Comm. 
in Zechar., xiv. 8; Chrysostom, xxxvi., De Pente 
cost. In the nomenclature of the Sundays of the 
year, Easter Day stood pre-eminent. It was called 
Dominica Sancta in Pascha, or simply Dominica 
Sancta. Tertullian calls it “dies Dominicus 
The same father in his definition f 
Pentecost in relation to baptism includes the 
whole period from Easter to Whitsuntide. He 
suys (De Bapt., ch. 19): “ Diem baptismo solen- 
niorem Paseha preestat, cum et Passio Domini, in 
Exinde Pentecoste 
ordinandis Lavacris latissimum spatium est, quo 
et Domini resurrectio inter discipulos frequentate 
est,” &c. White garments were put on ina 
mediately after baptism, as a sign of the cleansing 
effect of the rite. Lactantius (Carmen de Res 
Dom.) says :— 
** Fulgentes animas vestis quoque candida signat 
Et grege de niveo gaudia pastor habet.” 


These garments were worn for a week, and then 
deposited in the church as a witness against the 
neophyte in case of his ipostasy. St. Augustine 


(Sermon 157) thus refers to the custom: “ Pa 


aforesaid Rura! Maid. The latter appears with us 


point left out. 
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chalis solennitas hodierna festivitate coneluditur 
et ideo neophytorum habitus commutatur: it 
tamen ut can lor, qui de habitu deponitur semper 
in corde teneatur.” Hence the Sunday after 
Easter was called Dominica post Albas or Domi- 
niet in Albis depositis. The last word being 
omitted or unders stood for shortness’ sake, it became 
simply Domi nica in Albis. It was also called 
Clausum Pasche, and, from the first word of the 
introit for the day, Dominica (Quasimodo. It 
would thus appear that the real Dominica in 
Albis was the first Sunday after Easter ; that it 
was so called, not from the custom of wearing 
white garments, but of taking them otf ; and there 
‘sno evidence that the Pentecostal Sunday was 
ever so called. Bingham, therefore, is evidently 
in error when he says: “ White Sunday is said 
to be so called from this custom of wearing white 
robes after baptism.” The simple truth seems to 
be that in the Southern climate Easter was the 
favourite time for baptism, but in the rugged 
North the intl period of Pentecost was 
preferred. 

Whitsunday, as I have already explained in my 
pr revious is a term of Northern origin, prit 


more ven 


irticie, 


cipally, though not exclus ively, Scandinavian, and | 


imported into England from that source. The 
change of climate led to a change in the day. It 
isa fact worth notice, that whilst in the feast of 
Pentecost the English and Norsemen adopt the 
vernacular term, and the Germans the Greek, tl 
contrary obtains in the Paschal feast. The English 
Easter, German Ostern, are unknown in Scan- 


dinavia ; Pasker, Paaske, are the only terms used. 
Pictos 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 
St. axp Sexeca (5" §. vii. 449.)—Four- 


teen letters attributed to St. Paul and Seneca are 


printed in Hone’s edition of the Apocryphal Nev | 


Testament. They are thus prefaced :— 

“Several very learned writers have entertained a 
favourable opinion of these Epistles. They are un- 
doubtedly of high antiquity. 
prove that Seneca was one of Casar's household, referred 
to by Paul (Philip. iv. 
Philippi. In Jerome’s enumeration of illustrious men 
he places Seneca, on account of these Epistles, among 


the ecclesiastical and holy writers of the Christion 4 


Chureh. States Senensis has publish« d them in his 
Biblioth: , pp. 80,90, and it is thence that the present 
trandlaticn. is made. Baronius, Bellarmine. Dr. Cave. 
Spanheim, and others contend that they are not genuine.” 


Dr. Farrar has a chapter, in Seekers after God, in 
which he discusses the question of there having 
been any acquaintane eship between St. Paul and 
Seneca. He holds that “some early Christian 
forger thought it edifying to compose a work which 
is supposed to contain the correspondence of 
Seneca and St. Paul.” He continues :— 
“The undoubted spuriousness of that work is n¢ 

universally admitted : 


Salmeron cites them to | 


22) as saluting the brethren at | ; 


and indeed the forgery is too | 


be even worth reading. But it is worth 4 


hi iw whether in the circumstances of the tin 

is ire yssib ility that Seneca should 

| been among the readers or auditors of Paul. And ti 
nswer is, there is absolutely no such probability 

| Dr, Farrar then gives two pages or so of coi 


leaves it to the reader to judge 
slightest probability Seneca had 
intercourse with St. Paul, or was likely to has 
stooped from his supertluity rae wealth and pride « 
ws I to take lessons from obscure and di spise 
in the purlieus inhabited by the crowds 
h use ae lds of ( wsar or Narcissus.” I must contes 
that to my mind Dr. Farrar’s arguments are not 
on nelusive as the are intended to be. Hows 
i ybable, it is certainly not impossible that tl 
heat sen phi los opher should have heard of a: 
taken some opportunity of conversing with ¢ 
apostle of the Gentiles. On Dr. Farrar’s o 
showing. Seneca was a “seeker after God 
have good authority for believing that he will } 
found of them that seek him, though perhap- 
ti nding may have to be overlooked I 
etiuette set at nought by those who carry on t 
| quest. The very fact of the “ Christian forge 
t to work to concoct a corresponden 
| betwee . Paul and Seneca goes to prove tl 
» was some tradition of their having k: 
which did not strike men as heing 
Sr. SwitTury. 


“whether ther 


letters of St. 


Paul and Seneca, which 
first mentioned by Jerome, De Viris Ill 
12, and afterwards by St. Augustine, Ep., cliii 
the subject of a note by Canon Lightfoot. 
his editic n of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippi» 
L365, pp. 327-351. It is there stated where tho 
which now 7% ir the name may be read, vi 
Seneca’s Works by F. Haase, in Teubner’s serie: 


| Fleury’s St. Paul et Sénéque, and Aubertin 
| que et St. Paul. The correspondence is « 


have bee 
and no 


is given to the supposition of some modern critics 


| sidered undoubtedly spurious, and 
| probably forged in the fourth century, 


at the letters now extant under this nan 

not the same as those to which St. Jerome and > 
Augustine refer. The note contains a « 
MARSHAL 


| statement of the subject. Ep. 
Prof. Baur, the head of the Tubingen school 

| rationalistic and critical theology, wrote a copious 
lessay on the friendly relations, on Christian 
| principles, believed by some to have ex 
between these distinguished characters ; and tl 
essay has ang been republished, together wit 
| several others by the same celebrated aut ia 
subjects of ancient philosophy, as it is connec 
with Christianity in some of the enlightened \ 

vy | held by S ates, &e. J. Macra 
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The letters are said to be forgeries; but in 
leubner’s edition of Seneca, edited by Haase, 
1853, vol. iii, p. 478, the letters are to be seen. 


See the second appendix to Canon Lightfoot’s 
edition of the Epistle to the Philippians. “The 

tters which have come down to us betray,” Canon 
“clearly the hand of a forger.” 


Greysteit will tind the whole subject of the 
lleged correspondence of Seneca with St. Paul 
exhaustively treated in Aubertin, Rapports 
(Pposes de neque et St. Paul. W. L. 


I would refer Greysrein to the work of 
A. Fle ury, Saint Paul et Néneque, ou Recherches 
Rapports du Philosophe avec Apétre, 
Paris, 1853, 2 vols., Svo. Henri Gavsseroy. 

Ayr Academy. 


Lightfoot says, 


sur les 


“Tue Fatt or Mortimer”: Movcntrort: 
Mrs. Jorpan viii. 167.)—H. B. B. is 
vrong in supposing “ Mountfort ” to be the name 
ofa play. It is that of the author of The Fall of 
Mortimer, who was the well-known actor and 
dramatist, William Mountfort (or Mountford), 
whose tragic end is graphically described by Mac- 

ay (History of Enagland, vol. ii. pp. 390, 301, 
two-volume edition), 

I pointed out the error of ascribing to Jonson 
the tragedy which Wilkes dedicated to Lord Bute 
n a pamphlet reviewing Thorold Rogers's His- 

rical Gleanings some years ago. 

Mrs. Jordan died at St. Cloud, July 3, 1816, 

ording to Cates (Encyclopedia of Chronology). 

Acrrep B. Beaves, M.A, 


Count p’ALbanie (5" §, viii. 28, 58, 92, 113, 
‘s.)—I am sorry that my mentioning the affix 
f England,” which I believe I have seen after 
‘he name of the late Count d’Albanie, has evoked 
mi your correspondent (ante, p. 158) a reply 
which, as far as I understand it, refers solely to 
that addition. I desired to ascertain the origin 
f the title “ Count d’Albanie,” when, by whom, 
nd on whom it was first conferred. I am now 
told that “no archives, documents, or letters can 
be found in England which can give the informa- 
tion desired.” Can they be found anywhere else, 
nd, if so, where? Prince Charles Edward created 
his illegitimate daughter Duchess of Albany ; and 
Mr. Townend, in his interesting volume, as your 
orrespondent very properly describes it, says, 
“If illegitimate heirs of James II. do exist (a 
Count of Albany has been sometimes mentioned), 
they descend from Prince Charles’s mistress, 
‘lementina Walkenshaw.” But this, the only 
iention I believe of a Count of Albany to be 
found in the book, throws no light upon my in- 


quiry, which is simply by whom and on whom 
was the title of Count d’Albanie conferred, 
M. E. V. 


Rorster Doster” viii. 47.)—1. Said 
saw.—A pleonasm (Shakspere uses the latter word, 
K. L., ii. 2), equivalent to a repeated speech or 
proverb. The one here quoted is in the collection 
in Camden’s Remains, “ As long liveth a merry 
man as a sad.” 

2. Titivile.—Halliwell’s Dict. says “a worthless 
knave,” but his extract from Hall, Hen. VI.,f. 43, 
rather points to a backbiter. Perhaps a softening 
of devil. So the schoolboy rhyme— 

** Teli-tale tit, 
Your tongue shall be slit.” 

Titivillitium occurs in Plautus, Casina y. 39, 
in the sense of something worthless, of no account, 
—a word of contempt, the etymology of which has 
much puzzled the commentators. Ben Jonson puts 
it into the mouth of the pedant Captain Otter, who 
applies it to his wife, and to wives in general (Silent 
Woman, iv. 1). 

Pye.—Father of the Pye, chairman of a convivial 
meeting (Halliwell). 

Hankyn.—Like Jenkin, a derivative from John, 
and therefore an appropriate handle to Hodidy- 
doddy, both implying fatuousness. 

Blinkin sop, Or, as Ben Jonson has it (New Jann, 
ii. 2), Blinkinsops, I take to be a nickname fora 
blear-eyed “ habitual drunkard.” 

Merrygqreek.—Used proverbially by Shakspere, 
Troilus and Cress., i. 2, iv. 4; by Ben Jonson, 
New Inn, ii. 2, in the sense of boon companion ; 
and Cotgrave so explains it, sometimes with the 
spelling “ grigge, a little eel, anguzllette.” Our 
present phrase, “ As merry as a griy,” is probably 
the true form, and it may be that the cricket is 
the real type of a careless, insouciant fellow, such 
as Matthew Merrygreek describes himself to be. 
More on this matter will be found in A. S. Palmer's 
Leaves from a Word-Hunter’s Notebook, 1876, 
pp. 164-7. 

3. Lout.—The v. to lout, te. 
obeisance, occurs thrice in Spenser, F. Q., i. 30, 
v. 50, Shep. Kal. Aug. One characteristic of a 
bumpkin is an excessive and ungainly servility, as 
we find and see him on the stage, making legs at 
every turn. But the sub. may be more easily 
traced to Ger. leute, the lower orders, “ certain 
lewd fellows of the baser sort.” Ralph Roister 
Doister was too full of himself to be a fawning 
tlatterer. 

4. “Hold by his yea and nay, be his nown white son,” 
ie. What he says you ’ll swear to ; be his parasite 
—his echo. See “ white boy ” as a term of endear- 


to bow, make 


| ment, Beaumont and Fletcher, Kn. of B. P., 0. 2; 


Ford, ’Tis Pity, i. 3; and “ white villain . in the 
sense of a favourite, Return from Parnassus, i. ©. 
Viscent 8. Leay. 
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ph VIII. Supt. 15, 


Lotrery MARRIAGES : 
viii, 49.)—I have seen similar placards 
a hundred shareholders at about five 
each, the fortunate prize-holder to receive twenty- 
five pounds as 2 marriage dowry. 
tuguese London Jewish endowed charities 
number one for granting dowries 
In an Italian’ school history of Italy 
della @ Italia, Milan, 1821, 
Maspero, anonymous s) the cause of the great armies 
mised in Dante’s time* in the Italian republics 
3 stated to be the facility of marriages ; the 
hest families only giving the brides three ordina ry 
dresses, and the house furniture of slender pro- 
portions, the dowry being 100 to 300 lire in 
Florence. Vide my essay, Phil . 1850. 

S. M. D. 


still 


(Compe ndio 


Upper Barnsbury Street, N. 


According to the Mishnea, the following are 
duties for the performance of which man enjoys 
some reward in this world, but the great reward is 
reserved for the world to come: Reverence for 
parents, acts of beneficence, early 


morning and evening at the house of learning, 


hospitality, tending the sick, promoting matrimony, 
attending the dead to the grave, devotion in prayer, 
promoting peace among mankind, and studying 


the Sacred Law. For the better 
the duty which I have italicized 
in every Jewish community to 
marriage-portion 
voluntary contributions. Every year lots are cast | 
among those candidates whose characters have | 
stood the necessary investigation, and 

been approved _ the managers ; but, so far as Ij 
have ever heard, subscribers to the fund are not 
eligible as applicants for its benefits. The prize | 
vaties in amount, according to the means of the | 


carrying out of 
it is customary 
institute 


societies, 


more 


subscribers, but is generally sufficient to purchase | 


— for the bride. There are several such 
uarriage-portion societies among the Jews in 
eae at the present time, the subscriptions in 
some of them bei ing as low as one penny per week, 
Attached to one of the larger synagogues there i 
or used to be, a fund, the annual interest of which, 
amounting to nearly 601., was applied in the 
manner and for the purpose here indicated. 


M. D. 


Mr. Giapstoxe 
(5" viii, 
to be found in 


AND Eart Braconsrietp 
108.)—Notices of Mr. Gladstone are 
Men of the Time, British States- 
men, Lond., 1854, pp. 220-39 ; (2 ‘Allibone, vol. i 

p. 676 ; 3) Portraits of Eminent Conserrati: e3, 
ed. by H. T, Ry: all, Lond., 1846, fol. (4) The 
Drawing. Room P evtvait (Gallery of Per- 
‘onages, Lond., 1859, fol. ; (5) The Statesmen of 
England, 1962 ; and of Earl Beaconsfield in (1 
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Tue Jews, 1763 (5S. | Allibone, vol. i. p. 504; (2) Cartoon Portrai 
i Italy Is 73, 38- 45 3 Portraits of E mine) 

Ryall, L ond. 18 fi 


servatives, ed. by H. 
The Por- Literary and Political 1854 ; I 


to portionle $8 (6) Gent. Mag., Dec., 1875 ; (7 


attendance | 


one or | 
supported — by | 


who have | 


4) The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, a. P., 
Bulley, ‘187 

| new series, vol. i. pp. 145-47; (8) The Graphév, 
| vol. vy. pp. 322 and 324; vol. ix. pp. 189 and 11 
| 

| 


raeli’s Npeeches, edited by John | 


9) Illustrated London News, vol. xx. p. 25 
vol. xxi. p. 64; vol. 1. pp. 133 and 142; vol. ix 
| pp. 149-50, 364 and 366. Freperic Boas: 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


| In the Times of Tuesday, January 17, 1354, 
| there isa pungent dissection of the politic: l« 

| of Benjamin Disraeli, and the anatomy is a critica! 
| review of a book entitled The Right Hlon. Be 
jamin Disraeli. a Literary and Political Biograp! 

| London, Bentley, 1854. I possess the Tim 

l article, and I shall be happy to lend it to y 

| correspondent B. D. if he would like to read and 
cannot otherwise ebtain it. Frepk. 
York, 1767 (5* 
—The statement 


Deatu or Epwarp, DcKE or 
S. vil. 228, 274, 294; viii. 192. 
made at p. 192 on this subject is so very rem: 
ble that it is hardly fair to leave it in so vag 
and unsatisfactory a state. Your correspondent 
| says that he has authentic information that 
| Duke of York, to deceive his enemies and to amu 
himself, went through the farce of fictitiov 
| death-bed, and then escaped to India! xu 
| 2 statement bears on its face so much improbability 
| that no one will be disposed to admit it with 
very good evidence. The small variations in th 
| different accounts of the last month of the duke’- 
| life, none of which appear t o be really inconsistent 
are as nothing in comparison with the impr 
bability that to escape a conspiracy to poison hit 
and to amuse himself, he would voluntarily giv 
up his whole future life, and become a party to 
| gross a fraud on his family, his friends, and tl 
| whole British nation ; thet he would give up hi 
entire income, which had only a few months since 
| been increased to 8,0001. a year by Parliament, 
and allow a weighted coffin to be sent home t 
England in the Montreal frigate, a solemn funera' 
and interment in Henry VII.’s chapel, and s 
national mourning of four weeks’ duration. But 
even supposing that the duke was willing to d 
this, how would it have been possible for hin 
earry out such a plan without several accomplices !— 
how could he have deceived the Prince of Monaco, 
who was much attached to him, had visited him 
daily in his sick-room, and shortly afterwards paid 
« month’s visit to the royal family in London / 
Again, how does the story of the weighted coffin 
agree with the statement that, immediately afte: 


* Extract Parad., xv., Malespina, Villani. | 


the duke’s death, in the palace at Monaco, the 
body was opened and embalmed? It is highly 
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ybable that formal stateme nts of all the um- | Which precluded the performance of the rites deemed 
es of this affair may have beea drawn up applicable to the solemn occasion from whence they 
. denominated their Passion Sunday.”—YVol, j i. p. 260, 
reulated, but it seems most improba! thes 
vere true. That after his death son very | Again, as to Palm Sunday, we read :— 
ke him was seen in India, and that persons wight | Palm Sunday (Dominica Pulaarum) ia the Sunday 
e ready to depose, “to the best of elief next preceding Easter, or the last Sendey | in Lent. It 
had tn India. i lis also called “Passion Sunday, though the Latins give 
| | this latter title to the Sunday in Lent. The i 
hat is now wanted is faet, eres’ | was called the Great week, in token of the inestimable 
ssertions or suggestions. Epwarp 


Manomer 
Fenton able to tra 
portrait in his 
translator of Vasari, tells 

suri's of the Painter:, vol, 


Ax Porrrair o1 
So. Is Mr. 
tory of the 
ster. the 


te (Va 


Bohn), that a portrait of Mahomet IL, 
Gentile Bellini, was formerly in the ¢ 
Ve e, bu Wits and 


possession 


‘asa Zeno at | 


taken to In 


Liessings bestowed upon mankind through the merits 
and sufferings of our Saviour: the Holy week, from 
II. nt s, | the extraordinary solemnities practised | th roughout j its 
"| continuance; and Passion week, which it is still styled, 


Mi ir Lord’s Passion.” —Jb/d. 
| 
E. C. TON, 
Pak The Close, Exeter. 
p. 160 
painted by | Passion week and Holy week are not identical. 


week is the week before Easter. It begins 
Palm Sunday and includes Maundy Thurs- 


| day, Good Friday, and Holy Saturday. "Passion 


It is of Mahomet IL. and or that the anec- | week begins with the Fifth Sunday in Lent— 
e, related by Ridolti, and disbelieved b woth by | Passion and also, Jndica Sun iny—and is con- 
Voltaire and by Gibbon, is told, that to settle an | se rently the week before Holy week. 
rtistic d spute ‘hetween them, a slave, by the sul- L. Barné 
’s orders, was decapitated. ‘ckeburg, Schaumburg. Lippe. 
The rose placed in the sultan’s hand was no 


intended 

y the renowned conqueror of Constant 

R. M. SVEN 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 

The appearance of the rose in the h 

sultan in this picture is probably ac 

Mussulman tr 


ny the 


to symbolize the glory 


adition, which ascribes the | ii. 378; v. 186; vii. 


Herarpic (5 §, viii. 89, 136.)—The crest and 


ired 
on otto described by Mr. Dempster belong to the 
rie 4 family of Graham of Westmorland. 
HiRONDELLE. 
nd of the ‘Tue Grim Feature”: “Parapise 
inted for | (4% S. xii. 85, 191, 316, 435; 


497 Vili, 53, 


n - hy rose to the night of Mahomet’s|//@’t of a passage be the same as the hole of it, 

i y to heaven. According to this fable. the | then Jarez is right and I am wrong. But that 
white roses sprang from the drops of sweat which the ten lines, whis h he now informs us is the 
tell from the forehead of the so-called prophet | “long passage” he had in his mind, is anything 
self, while the sweat of the ani: lL Be rak | more than a pert or s¢ tion of the passage in Its 


h he rode produced the yellow ones. 


treated of by me in my last paper, I un- 


W. D | hesitatingly deny, and challenge contradiction. 

Ulin, Further, I maintain that these ten lines form so 

1} nfleqie part of the passage—are, so to speak, 

I venture to ask whether the ember “¢ | welded into it, and inseparable from it—that, as 

epicted in the hand of this portrait n not be | vour orrespondent does, to dissever them from 
nnected with the taking of "Th e of 


toses), in 1522, by Solyman. 
Hory Week: 
175. -The following extracts from Brad 
tle ndaria may, perhaps, throw some ] 
hject referred to by your correspondent 


Fifth Sunday in Lent.—This Sunday is 
iguished in our almanacs as the Fifth in Le 
the Roman Church it has the appellation 
Sunday, which latter title the Sixth, or Pal 
urs in the Reformed Calendar, from the ci 
f » Death or Passion of our 
u orate “l in the week of which 
nday: is the first day. The 


m 


rR 
thodes ‘the 


Passion Week 


Saviour be 
Palm, or our 


Latins are stated to have 


itext is not only to destroy their force, but 
them of all sense and meaning. 


to strip 


Which, then, permit me to ask, is the more or 
less “common fairness,” to the passage as r 
ly’s C1 whole, or only such part of it as may serve a turn 


With a 
AN latter « 


mer ly dis- most t 


ertain school of controversialis ts the 
surse is not uncommon, but that it is the 
© be admired is, to my thinking, open to 


though | corious doubt 
p vue" | serious doubt. 
m8 Pee = I hardly like the word “pretend.” To say the 


| least, it is not over-conrteous, and as applied to 
me in this instance is wholly out of place. Hi ad I 
33100, | quoted a passage as made us e of by JABEz in 


reumstance 
ing com- 


lel this Fifth Sunday ie Lent 2s Sunday, | which the words in que stion (Sat: + and ao 
h, thereby anticipating its true station | 2Ot e nan then I should lave re 

vuse they hs ud established om | myseil justly able to a eh¢ arge which I regard a 

the latter appropriate to its other name of Palm Sut day, | very crave; » it the opposite is the tri ith, I 
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NOTES A 


wy as justly repudiate it, which I do, and I wee 
without offence. ; 

Upon the re l question at issue, namely, feat ire 

; — offspring, I must be permitted to say that I 

nothing in your correspondent’s arguments 

in the least, to change my views. 


Epuunp Tew, M.A, 


Isotpa: Griapys (5 vii. 428, 514. The 
tter name is certainly not uncommon in Wales. 
You have already received replies to this “cag 
t I hope t the following, from a Welsh Bible 
my possession, may not be considered superfiuous 
t. Paul, in his Second Epistle to Timothy, i 
‘Bydd ddyfal i ddyfod cyn y gauaf. Y mae Eubulus 
yn ly annerch, a Pudens, a Linus, a Claudia, a’r brodyr 


leads me, 


v.21, 


Do thy diligence to come before winter. Eubulus 
greeteth thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, and 
he brethren.”—Authorized Version. 
To this verse the following remarks by the Rev. 
mes Hughes, the Welsh commenta- 
are apy nded : 
Nid oes genym hanes yn un min arall o'r Ysgrythyr 
1 y duwiolion hyn: enw Groeg yw y cyntaf, Lladin yw y 
eill (medd Pool) ac enw benyw yw Claudia. Dywedir 
mai Cymraes oedd Claudia (Gwladus Ruffudd) ac mai ei 
cur bo oedd Pudens: gwel y sylwad ar odre y ddalen 
air Claudia, yn y Geiris od Ysgrythyrol, ac hefyd 
y Prif Gesoedd, tu dal. 179. Tybir mai rhai o 
awrion teulu Cesar oedd y rhai aa oll, ac iddynt gael eu 
oan lyd i'r ffydd trwy weinidogaeth yr apostol, yn ei 
garchariad cyntaf neu yr ail; maent hwy a'r brodyr oll 
yo Rhufain, yn uno mewn cyd-anerchiad caredig at 
mothcus, yr ‘hyn sydd brawf da o wirionedd crefydd a 
gostyngeiddrwydd dynion mor fawr, ac uchel eu sefylifa.” | 


lich I freely translate thus:—We have no 
ount anywhere else in the Scriptures of these 
godly people ; the first is a Greek name, the others 
I tin (says Pool), and Claudia is the name of 


celebrated 


female, 


ND QUE RIES. 


It is said that Claudia (Claudia Rufus) 
—- woman, and that Pudens was her hus- 

md ; see the remarks at the foot of the page under 
werd | *Claudia” in the Biblical Dictionary, 
and also the Mirror of the First Centuries (or Aqes), 
mge 179. It i possible all these were some of 
the great family of Cvesar, and that they were con- 
verted to the faith throu: gh the ministration of the 
Apostle [Paul] during his first or second i imprison- 
ment ; they and all the brethren at Rome join in 
warm greetings to Timothy, which is a good proof 
it the true faith and humility of such great men in | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


igh position. 
I wish to end with a query. As Gladys is the 
Welsh name for Claudia, why is it not used in the 
Welsh Bible ? R. P. Hampron Roserrs, 
The name of Isolda m: iy be rare in the present | 
‘ay, but it has not fallen into disuse. I am well | 
juainted with a |; idy of that name, and I learned 
er that it was an old family name in both | 
1 her mother’s family. Isold 


| the etymology of the word 


vis the | 
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Italian form of Iseulte and Isolde. I have also 
Gladys, and I have frequently met with the 
in fiction. Linpis. 


seen it 

namie 
Gwladys 

not an uncommon female 


generally pronounced “Gladus”) is 
name in some parts of 


Wales. “In Carnarvonshire persons colloquially 
valled Gwladus or Gladus generally write their 
names Claudia, as if the two forms were con- 
vertible,” which, however, they are not. A. R. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


—-In the 
levere ry of 


S. vii. 344, 478 
family of Mau 


* MAULEVERER” (5" 
vccount of the ancient 


Arncliife Hall, in Craven, in the county of York, 
in Burke’s History of the Commoners publish din 
1838, the fellowing account of the origin of this 


name is given :— 

“The name of this family in ancient writings is calle 
Malus-Leporarius (Ma/evorer), the bad hare-hunter 
tradition says that a gentleman of Yorkshire, being to | 
slip a brace of greyhounds to run for a considerable wager, 
so held them in swing that they were more likely to 
strangle themselves than kill the hare; when the desi 
nation was fixed upon the unskilful sportsman an 
transmitted to his posterity. But Peter Le Neve, Norr 
supposes it to be Malus-operarius, or the bad-worker, 
because that in Dome eday Book is found (title Es 

. U4), ‘terra Adami, filii Durandi de Malis operib: 
Fre neli ap uverer,’ which is easily varied to Mauleve 
—Vol. iii. p. 542. 


He also ‘adds : “Sir Richard Maulever, Knt., came 
into England with the Conqueror, and was con- 
stituted master or ranger of the forests, chases, and 
parks north of Trent” (vol. iii. p. 542). The arms 
of Mauleverer, given in the same book, are, Sable, 

three greyhounds courant argent. 
Joun Pickrorp, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


M.A, 


It is very likely that the family name Mauleverer 
originally came from the name of some place called 
Maulevrier, either the plac e near Caudebec, or the 
place near Cholet, or some other ; this is a question 
I cannot discuss. But it has nothing to do with 
itself, which is plainly 
formed with maw (the same as mul, bad, badly) 
and Jlevrier, hare-hunter, or rather greyhound, 
harrier. The list of French words formed thus 
with mau would be long. I give a few of them : 
maudir, maufait, maupiteur, maussade; and 
among proper or geographical names, Maubutsson, 
Maucroic, Maulion, Maupertuis, &e. 

Henri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


Lamartiniere (1735), who gives Maulevrier as 


the name of a little town in Anjou, of a parish in 


the Pays de Caux in Normandy, and of a forest in 
the same province, says of the first-named place : 
“Cette ville a été batie par Foulques Nera, qui 
| la donna A un de ses chevaliers, qui prit le nom de 
terre et la transmit 4 sa postérité.” Both 
ces are found in Aubert de la Chenaye des Bois 
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(5th S. VIII. 16, ‘Ti. 


Dict. de la Noblesse), who also gives Maulevrier, 
i property and seigniory in Bourgogne, possessed 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by a 
branch of the house of Damas-Marcilly. It is, 
however, quite probable that all these places may 
have derived their name from an owner, inasmuch 
as Roquefort renders maulevrier, “méchant chien 
de chasse.” Malevre is also a modern French 
name, R. S. CHaryocr. 
Paris. 


Crriovs Names (5 §, vii, 386, 515.)—If Mr. 
Roserts will send me his address, I will forward 
him the list of scholars of Trinity College, Dublin, 
from the year 1660, in which he will find names 
quite as curious as those he has given at the former 
reference. The following is a taste :—Christian. — 
Caleb, Gamaliel, Ulysses, Hercules, Achilles, 
Cvesar, Mark Anthony, Ithuriel, Verus, Cromwell 
(in 1663 surnames,—Amirant, Pepper, Ram, 
Sess, Jannes, Jealous, Greatracts, Jenny ; both,— 
Nicholas Quaytrod, Pierce Gold, Pierce Bean. 
Nicholas Tubbs, Hanover Sterling (1729), Nar- 
cissus Batt, Forest Freeman, Bold Hill, John Dory, 
Manly Gore, Vere Essex Quaile, Benedict Scroggs, 
Michael Sampson, Isaac Butt, &e. J. B. 

Kilskeery, co. Tyrone. 


MEy’s Morrice” anp “ Hotes ” 


S. vii, 466, 514 ; viii. 51.)\—The former seems 


to be the same as the ancient game of “ mill,” said 
to be, under that name, even of- more ancient | 
origin than the game of chess. The game is 
played by two, having each nine pegs of different 
colours, on a board with three squares, one inside 
the other. Holes are made at the corners of the 
squares, and in the middle between each corner, 
thus making a line of three holes. The winner of 
the game is he who can get the pegs in a straight 
line, and prevent his opponent doing so; and, 
every time he does so, he is entitled to take off 
the board one of the pegs of his opponent, A 
somewhat similar game, played on the slate, and 
called “noughts and crosses,” and also “ straight 
line,” is brought to my mind when describing the 
above game. “Merelles” is translated “ hop- 
scotch” ; might not “ mill” be a corruption of the 
name ? M. Drapwasn. 


The game your correspondents call “nine men’s 
morris” is known in Derbyshire as “three man’s 
marriage,” and for this game three “men” are 
used, and the board on which the game is played 
contains nine holes or points. One “ board” on 
which we played the game was generally a flat 
stone, upon which, with chalk, we made a square, 
intersecting it with a horizontal and a vertical 
line, which produced the nine holes or points. 
Two played the game, laying their men alternately 


on any of the points of the board. The object of | 
each player was to get his men “all in a row,” | 


and the game was won. “ Nine man’s marri 
is quite a different affair, and much more ela} rate, 
Each player uses nine men, and the “board” i. 
three squares, one inside the other, and the squares 
are connected by four lines drawn through ¢] 
sides of the squares. This board contains twenty. 
four holes or points. The players in this game 
lay their men alternately, each taking care th; 
his opponent does not get a row during the placin 
of the men. When the men have all been dealt. 
the players move a man in turn. Each player 
strives to get three of his men in a row, at the 
same time striving to hinder his opponent fro: 
making a row. When a player has made a row 
his three men are “ married,” and he may take 
a man from his opponent. The game “nine man’s 
marriage” is also called “tink-track,” because. 
with good play, a player may get five of his men 


age 


in such a position that a “tink-track” is formed, 
by means of which he can clear the board of the 
enemy, one by one, in so many moves. 

Tuos. Rateuirre, 

Worksop. 

SHEEP LED BY THE SuHernern (5* §, vii. 345, 
477 ; viii. 79.)—Driving lately from Wolverhamp- 
ton to Birmingham, I overtook a flock of sheep 
which filled the whole of the road. I felt 
rather afraid, as the horse I was driving was 
rather restive ; but, before I got quite to the 
sheep, the man who was in advance of them 
quietly walked to one side of the road, and the 
sheep followed him, leaving plenty of roadway 
for me to pass. I was informed that the sheep 
were Spanish. I saw, on the same road, some 
oxen which were said to be Spanish. They were 
of a brownish dun colour. Some of them had 
horns of great length, many of them from five to 
six feet from tip to tip, while one had_ horns 
which, I feel sure, would have measured eight 
feet from tip to tip. 

I had this flock of Spanish sheep strongly 
brought to my remembrance yesterday. Having 
to pass a flock of sheep in Worcestershire, which 
were being driven by dog and man, I had hard 
work to pass by, while the uproar was great : sheep 
bouncing every way but the right way ; the driver 
swearing most choice Billingsgate ; the dog rushing 
about like a dog demented. I perceived at once 
that the Spanish sheep were the best educated, 
and far more pleasant to meet on the queens 
highway than our own English-born and home 
educated flocks. FRAy«. 

Birmingham. 

Tue Descuvren Firs (5% vii. 389; vil. 
33, 117.)—An account of the custom of paying 
the dues at Knightlow Stone may be found in 
Dugdale’s History of Warwickshire, in the de 
scription of the parish of Stretton-sup-Dunsmore, 
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pth VIII. Serr. 15,°77.] 


‘o the hundred of Knightlow. The edition referred 


to is the second, by Thomas, 2 vols., folio, 1730. 


; Frevr-pe-Lys (p. 117) mentions “the same 
leneth of avenue, seventy miles,” being planted. 
Now from his description it may be presumed he 
: eoenizant of their whereabouts, and mentions 
Boughton. But there are no less than ten vil- 
tives bearing that name, two of them in North- 
mpton. Which is meant 

" Farther, no part of the Dunchurch avenue is 
sventy miles from London, the nearest portion 
being certainly seventy-nine miles distant ; 


Kn 


vhtlow Stone, where it terminated, being about 
eighty-four and a half miles, from whence it is 


fi nd a half miles to the entrance into Coventry, 
where a few years since there were standing by 
the side of the road some of the finest elms in 
England. A great number of them were cut 
down and sold about five years since by the owner 
of the ground, and this at the time the Corporation 
were engaged in planting trees upon all the roads 
J. Henry. 


leading into the city. 

vii. 329.)—Dr. E. C. 
Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase Fable, 3rd 
edit. ‘a recent publication, but possessing the 
regrettable characteristic of bearing no date on 
he title-page), supplies the following reply :— 

“In one of the rooms on the upper floor of the Mu- 
seum of the Capitol at Rome are the celebrated Doves 
f Pliny, one of the finest and most perfectly preserved 
specimens of ancient mosaic. It represents four doves 
nking, with a beautiful border surrounding the com- 

1. The mosaic is formed of natural stones, so 
uall that 160 pieces cover only a square inch. It is 
supposed to be the work of Sosus, and is described by 
as a proof of the perfection to which that art had 
ed. He says, ‘At Pergamus is a wonderful speci- 


Puy'’s Doves 


and 


men of a dove drinking, and darkening the water with 
the shadow of her head; on the lip of the vessel are 
ther doves pluming themselves.’ This exquisite speci- 
men of art was found in the Villa Adriana, in 1737, by 
Cardinal Furietti, from whom it was purchased by 
Clement XIII.” 

Joux W. Boyr, F.S.A. 


This beautiful mosaic, preserved in the Museum 
of the Capitol at Rome, was discovered in the 

1737, at Hadrian’s Villa, by Cardinal Furietti, 
nd purchased from his representatives by Cle- 

ot XIII. At one time it was thought to be 
the original work ascribed by Pliny to Sosus, who, 
vhen the practice of “ painting” pavements be- 
came superseded by mosaics, is said to have 
attained the highest excellence in the art. He 
aid at Pergamus the mosaic pavement known as 
the“ Asarotos cecos,” from the fact that he there 
represented, in small squares of different colours, 
te remnants of a banquet lying upon the pave- 
ment, and other things which are usually swept 
away with the broom, they having all the appear- 


n 


¢ of being left there by accident. 


See Pliny’s Hist. Nut., lib. xxxvi. cap. Ix. ; 
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Foggini, Museo Cap., tom. iv. tav. 69; also 
Winkelmann, Storia dell’ Arte dei Desig., tom. ii. 
lib. Xi. cap. i. 4 The Capitoline Museum of Sculp- 
ture, by Shakspere Wood, &e. 

Jouxn Epwarp Pricer. 


The following extract from Murray’s Handhook: 
fo Rome supplies the answer to this query. The 
Hall of the Doves, in which this relic is preserved, 
is in the Museum of the Capitol. 

“The celebrated Doves of Pliny, one of the finest and 
most perfectly preserved specimens of ancient mosaic. 
It represents four doves drinking, with a beautiful 
border surrounding the composition, and is formed of 
natural stones, so small that 160 pieces are contained 
in a square inch. It is supposed to be the mosaic by 
Sosus, described by Pliny as a proof of the perfection 
to which that art had reached in his day....‘ Mirabilis 
ibi’ | Pergamus] ‘ columba bibens, et aquam umbri 
capitis infuscans. Apricantur aliw scabentes sese in 
cathari labro.’ It was found in Villa Adriana, in 1737, 
by Cardinal Furietti, from whom it was purchased hy 
Clement XIII.” 

For the reference to Pliny, vide lib, xxxvi. 154. 
H. W. 
New Univ. Club. 


Wuirrixe Boys §, viii. 126.)—This cus- 
tom must have been pretty general, for many years 
ago I read of it in Gil Blas, though I cannot now 
confirm my recollection by finding the passage. 

JEAN. 

*O SLUMBER, MY DARLING” (5 §, viii, 127.) 
—This song, about which Quivis inquires, was 
not the composition of Bishop, and does not ap- 
pear in his publishers’ edition of the music of Guy 
Mannering. It was composed by John Whitaker, 
2 composer of operas and many popular ballads, 
at the early part of the present century. 

OLDERSH: 


Leicester. 


Vili. 


Avtuors oF Qvotations WANTED (5% 
188, )}— 
It would be difficult to trace the avthors of the ex- 
tracts quoted by Mr. Gossr, because they are generally 
the first lines of old ballads. Among them are the fol- 
lowing six, which are included in Popular Music of tJ 
Olden Tine, with so much of their antecedents as I 
could gather (see Index) : 1. “It was a youthful knight” 
(“Constance of Cleveland”); 3. “What if a day ora 
month ora year"; 4. “Come, shepherds, deck your heads 
no more with bays, but willows” (dear to the admirers of 
old Izaak Walton); 5. “Sir Edward Nowel’s delight”; 
6. “When Daphne did from Pheebus fly”; 8. “ The 
fairest nymph those valleys or mountains ever bred.” 
To these I may add that No. 2 of Mr. Gossr’s list, “I 
have a love so fair, so constant, firm, and kind,” 
ballad of “ Pretty Nanny,” in the Roxburghe Collection, 
vi. p. 322, and included in Bishop Percy's folio MS. 1 
did not care for the tune sufficiently to put it forward in 
my limited selection, rather than collection. No. 10, 
“ My mistress sings no other song,” was set to music by 
Robert Jones—a well known musician, and therefore 


not included by me-and printed in his First Booke of 
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3. VIIL. Sepr, 15, 


fol., 1601. A broadside copy of the ballad, with- 
out music, is in Mr. Henry Huth’s collection, entitled— 

** As pleasant a dittie as your hart can wish, 

Shewing what vnkindnes befell by a kiss.” 
It will be found at p. 518 of Mr. Huth’'s reprint for the 
Philobiblon Society, and is quoted by Marston in his 
play of The Dutch Courtezu Thus we have clues to 
eight out of the eleven. As tor aah rship, a few lines 
may be added to what I have written, ~ “When 
Dap hne did from Phoebus tly” is probably by Thomas 
Deloney, “the ballatting silk-weaver of Norwich,’ 
being included in The Royal Garland 
light, by Thomas Deloney (Svo., 1674), as * 

ttie of Daphne and Apete,” and in the ‘rticth litio n 
f The Garland of Delight, by Thomas Deloney (1681 
No. 1 is also attributed to Deloney in The Garland of 
Goodwill. Itis there er ititled “A mournfull Discourse 
of a Lady and a Knight,” instead of, as elsewhere, 
* Constance of Cleveland.” In the registers of the 
Stationers’ Company, June 11, 1605, it was entered to 
William White, as “Of the fayre Lady Constance of 
Cleveland & of her disloyal! Knight.” I have now before 
me an old memorandum to refer to the first part of 
Thomas Churchyard’s Chippes 5, 4to., to ascertain 
whether this be the same as No. fin th at collection, 
“ A dollfull Discourse of a Lady & a Kni ht. As to the 

iuthorship of No. 3, referred to in 
© This any man may sing or say 
i’ th’ ditty call'd IV 
how far it is the creation of Thomas Campian, or how 
far the idea was derived from an earlier source, is dis- 
cussed in Pop. Mus., p. 510. 

The remaining pen in Mr. Gosst’s query are No. 7, 

“T have waked the winter’s ni ights” No. 0, “Set now 

your sweetheart upon a bench”; and No. 11, “ Was 
Bommelalire so pretty a play?"’ All seem to be lost in 
England, and perhaps they are now only known through 
the Dutch printed ctions But this must not be 
assumed until the members of such learned societies as 
tle Chetham and the Surtees have been consulted. 

I venture to guess that Mr. had before him an 
edition of Jan Jansz Starter’s Friesche Lust-Hor, with 
the Boertivyheden at the end, when he framed his queries 
li 
hi 


hatifaday” 


= 
colk 
Gossk 


If so, an edition of 162s peace des mine of 1634, and 
wou ld beg him to inform me whether the edition of 1628 
neludes the n Wa. CHAPPELL. 
Stratford Lodge, Oatlands Park, Weybridge. 
ve the ss of “ What if a daye, or a moneth, or 
yeare’ (in modernized Eng in Old Eaglish Ditté 
© words sometimes a'tered by John Oxenford; music 
rranged by Macfarren. Words ‘and music of this song 
sixteenth century. E. G. C, 
Wh 


poem 


at is good for a bootless bene ? 
f which this is the first line will be found 
hi’ ‘ (vol. v. p. 52, ed. 1837), entitled 
or, the Founding of Bolton 

2 md query will be best 
answered by quoting the first stanza of the poem :— 

‘ What is good for a boot'ess bene ?’ 

Vith these dark words begins my tale ; 

And their meaning is, whence can comfort spring 

When prayer is of no avail!’ 
Bene is simply another form of 

prayer. 


sec 


boon, A.-S. 
W. F. &. 
From Wordswerth’s exquisite little poem, entitled “‘ The 
Force of Prayer.” Observe how, the words being dark in 
two senses, the poet, like a wise man, is at pains to ex- 
plain himself to the general reader. The word dene here 
I take to be the Latin, and to b e ane loyed as an abbre- 
viation of benedicite or ened , to represent prayer at 


from 


in the common parlangs 
That the word has been pro 


large, as did ave or pater noste 
of the old Catholic times. 
nounced m Habically, and perhaps, on that Occasion, 
thought to be of Anglo Sax m origin, is shown by the 
following extract from 2 letter addressed by Charles 
Lamb to Wordsworth Final Memorials of ©. L, & 
1850, p. 167):—* When I first opened pon the jut: 
m entioned poem, in a careless tone I said to Mary, aif 
putting a riddle,‘ What is good for a bootless bene! 

To which, with infinite presence of mind (as the jet 
book has it), she answered, ‘ A shoeless pea.’ It waethe 
first joke she ever made.” J.W. WW, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


We have before us the last two instalme 
History and Literature Primers, edited 
Mr. J. R. Green. That the author of A Short History 
of the English People has undertaken the task of super. 
vising the produc tion of these useful little volumes will 
be sufficient guar: antee to the public of their great merit 
In Classical Antivuiti s, Il. Rowman Mg 
Wilkins, of the Owens Manchester, discourses 
net only on the character of the old Roman, but also on 
his dwellings and public and family life. The small 
illustrations here and there interspersed give additional 
value to oe information imparted. The subject of the 
Literature volume is Shakspe ire. Prof. Dowden gives 
chapters « on the Elizabethan dr ama, and on the life of 
the poet, as well as on the early editions of his writings 
A useful - of books for students of Shakspeare is also 
appended 

In pa ction ; what is Ii? by James Cross (Hoal- 
ston & Sons), the writer enters on a defence of certain 
opinions held by him in relation to this great subject. 
—All antiquaries, but those in the North especially, will 
find much to interest them in Miscellany Accounts of te 
Diocese of Carlile, with the Terriers delivered in to meat 
my P y Visitetio W. Nicholson, 
Carlile, edited by R. 8. Ferguson, M.A., F.S.A. (George 
Bell & Sons). 


nts of Meserg, 


Collee, 


Potices to Correspondents. 

Ox all communications should be written the nameand 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bat 
az a guarantee of good faith. 

AN OLD Sunserrper asks whether Dr. Newman's 
hymn, “ Lead, kindly L ight,” wes composed and given to 
the public before or after he had left the Anglican 
communion. 

L. Barner (Biickeburg) asks us to express his thanks 
to Masor-Gen. Ricavup for his kindness in forwarding 
the extracts relative to Joan of Arc. 

L. B.—We should like to see the paper proposed 
before giving a reply. 

A. B. (Bury) should submit his coin to a coin collector, 

W. T. S. —The late Lord Derby’s. 

Jous forwarded. 


NOTICE 

Editoria! Communications should 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we lo not print; aa 
| ta this rule we can make no exception. 
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